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“On Monday, July 30, 98,000 head of 
cattle were received at the Chicago stock 
yards, the largest number in one day in 
the history of the trade. 











No fertilizer application for a lawn is 
equal to wood ashes. They produce 
that thick matted condition of the grass 
so desirable, and without forcing a rank 
and coarse growth. They do not act so 
promptly a8 some manures, but their ef- 
fect is long continued. No offensive 
odor or unsightly effect accompanies the 
application. If owners but knew the 
value of ashes they never would load 
their grounds with stable manures. 





While certain sections of the great 
western corn belt are parched with 
drought and so seriously as to greatly 
cut off the crop in those sections, yet 
these areas are so limited that there is 
still enough left to give the country a 
large crop. Outside the drought strick- 
en districts, the crop the country over is 
growing finely and making a rapid and 
unusually heavy growth. In this State 
corn never promised better and the pro- 
tracted hot weather is pushing it rapid- 
ly to early maturity. If the present 
favorable outlook continues through the 
season big corn stories will be in order. 





The great shortage of cattle in this 
State at this time is made plainly ap- 
parent in the fact that hundreds of acres 
of the rich mountain pastures in Frank- 
lin and Oxford counties are this year en- 
tirely empty of stock, the owners being 
unable to find cattle to put in and feed 
them. These pastures formerly were 
annually filled with large numbers of 
the noted white-faced steers of the lo- 
cality, of different ages, and with oxen 
laying on grass fat preparatory to stall 
feeding in fall and winter. With beef 
and sheep given up it is difficult to see 
how these back pastures can be utilized 
other than to allow them to revert to the 
forest. 





“In the Fiftieth Congress, out of 333 
members there were 233 lawyers and 18 
farmers. Here lawyers outvoted farmers 
thirteen times. In the Fifty-first Con- 
gress there were 335 members, of which 
235 were lawyers and 12 farmers. Here 
lawyers out-voted farmers ninteeen times. 
In the Fifty-second Congress 335 mem- 
bers 223 were lawyers and 14 farmers. 
Lawyers out-voted farmers sixteen times. 
And in the Fifty-third Congress, 356 
members, 228 were lawyers and about 17 
farmers. Lawyers out-voting farmers 
fourteen times, and the Senate in pro- 
portion, so that the farmers are not rep- 
resented in proportion to population, for 
they constitute nearly three-fourths of 
the people.” 





SILAGE FOR PIGS. 


One of the per-column writers for the 
“farm department” of a widely read 
city paper, otherwise of good standing, 
in writing of the use of ensilage as a 
feed for pigs makes the statement that 
Tecent experiments, both at the stations 
and by farmers, “show tbat swine can be 
Wintered on silage so that they will 
thrive almost as well as on a grain diet.” 
and he goes on to say further that 
“when large heavy hogs are wanted at 
the very cheapest outlay an exclusive 
feed of silage will do the work probably 
more satisfactorily than any thing else.”’ 

Now such stuff as that is agricultural 
“rot” of the worst kind. It is written 
by men who care nothing for what they 
Write further than the per-column price 
they get for it, and is palmed off without 
editing, on an innvcent farm public for 
the sole purpose of catching that little 
additional patronage which it may 
bring. It is not strange that there are 
still farmers who scoff at farm literature 
80 long as claims so false are laid down 
tothem for their guidance. Following 
such teaching only proves it false, of 
Course, and would-be learner is made to 
distrust all teaching that comes through 
Written words and printed form. The 
Wonder is that there are not more un- 
believers. If the readers of such papers 
Would but pay their money for a care- 
fully edited and reliable agricultural 
journal they would then get information 
of value and that would aid them in all 
their farm management. Instruction 
that misleads and enterprises that mis- 
Carry are serious drawbacks to agricul- 
tural progress. 

In regard to ensilage as a pig feed, 
there is of course some food value to it, 
and pigs will eat a measure of it with 
relish, Butit is too bulky and innutri- 
‘ous for a reliance in the profitable 
srowth of these farm animals. ‘Large, 
heavy hogs” can no more be made on an 
*xclusive ensilage diet than can any 
other impossible thing’ It simply 
makes a needed stuffing for pigs fed 
chiefly and heavily on concentrated 
stain rations, adding, of course, the 
‘omparatively small percentage of nu- 
‘ition contained in its own substance. 
Even experiment stations have said, un- 
qualitiedly, altogether too much about 
*tsilage as a good (?) feed for pigs and 
Poultry, 
wnitilage is nowhere to be compared 
Summer pasturage or clover s0 

ighly recommended in the hay farming 
of the grain growing West. Clover is 


richer than corn stalks, and beside is 
given in open air on the clean and health- 
ful soil, where the surroundings have 
quite as much todo with the thrift of 
the pigs as does the feed itself. But 
even under such conditions “large, 
beavy hogs” are not realized on clover 
alone. It is certain, therefore, that en- 
silage can figure only in a subordinate 
way in any successful hog husbandry 
and it is misleading for writers to claim 
otherwise. 


THE DAIRY OUTLOOK. 


The market for dairy products has 
been crowded with a supply for several 
months past, as is usual in the early 
summer season. This, however, has 
been more especially the case with but- 
ter than with cheese. The result has 
been, of course, lower prices for the but- 
ter product. This is inevitable at such 
times, as the daily make exceeds con- 
sumption. Cold storage, however, this 
year has caught up the surplus and pre- 
vented any glutin the market, so that 
no extremely low prices have been en- 
countered, although the season has been 
quite favorable for large production. In 
fact, a generally healthy tone has char- 
acterized the market throughout the sea- 
son. 

At the present time, however, a sud- 
den and marked change has come upon 
the dairy outlook. A sharp drought is 
prevailing over a large part of the dairy 
producing sections of the country which 
is having a telling effect on the daily 
production. This is especially felt in 
the butter making districts of the coun- 
try and particularly so in that great cen- 
ter of supply, the Mississippi valley. A 
verified report from Iowa states: ‘Very 
dry. Hay less than a fourth a crop. 
Pastures all eaten up a month ago.” 
Add to this the fact that Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Illinois are in very much 
the same condition, and the effect on 
western production is easily anticipated. 
In the East, conditions are much in the 
same fix, with the exception of Maine 
and northern New Hampshire. In 
Maine even, the limited section of the 
shore counties are badly parched, and 
the pastures short and dried up. 

Conditions such as the above tell fear- 
fully on butter production. The short- 
ave in consequence is already being seri- 
ously felt in the market. The price of 
butter has already advanced and the ten- 
dency is still upward. There can now 
be little doubt but there will for several 
months ahead be a quick demand and 
good prices awaiting all the butter our 
dairymen can produce.. 

Maine dairymen in the main are well 
situated to take advantage of others’ 
misfortunes in this dairy business. Over 
the principal part of the State the barns 
are over full with the hay crop, pastures 
are over-run with feed, special fodder 
crops are heavy, the aftermath in the 
fields is rank and growing, and the corn 
is making a wonderful growth through 
the protracted hot weather and frequent 
showers. 

Now is the time to see to it then, that 
the cows are kept up to a good flow of 
milk. In whatever the pastures fail to 
supply their full wants it will pay well 
to furnish from some other source. No 
cow should be allowed to shrink in milk 
at this season for the lack of proper food 
in full measure. 


GRAIN FEEDING OF LAMBS FOR MARKET. 


Wisconsin Station bulletin, No. 41, 
gives the details of a series of experi- 
ments im feeding grain to growing lambs. 
The experiments were continued through 
three seasons, 1891-1893. In view of 
the growing interest in our State and 
among our readers in the growing of 
lambs for market we give the results as 
reported : 

There are three methods of faitening 
lambs in general practice. In the first 
method the lambs are fed grain from the 
time they will begin to eat it until they 
are put on the market ten or twelve 
months later. In the second method 
the lambs do not receiyé any grain until 
the fattening begins in the fall when the 
sheep are put in sheds. In the third 
method the lambs receive grain from 
weaning time until they are finished for 
market. 

In those countries where mutton sheep 
have been bred for many years and the 
feeding of them has become a subject of 
special study, the chief problem the 
shepherd has constantly before him is 
the provision of such,food as will keep 
the lambs steadily increasing in weight 
at all seasons from the time of birth 
until marketed. The tastes of the lambs 
are studied and the most appetizing 
rations are fed to them before they are 
weaned. After weaning, green fodder 
crops, such as rape, vetches and turnips 
are freely used to keep the lambs thriv- 
ing. In the fattening process the aim is 
to get as rapid gains as possible by 
frequent and careful feeding of a variety 
of fattening foods. 

A strong contrast to this is offered by 
the method in general practice on many 
farms. Before weaning, the lambs re- 
ceive no grain and they get no nearer to 
it after weaning than to have the range 
ofa corn or grain field after harvest. 
Fattening begins and ends with feeding 
corn in many instances though there are 
home grown grains that could be 














profitably marketed in this way. It is con- 


sidered by those who adopt this practice 
that by denying the Jambs any grain 
before or after weaning, much greater 
gains can be obtained from them when 
the fattening is commenced. 

Midway betweeg these systems is that 
followed by many Which has for its dis- 
tinctive feature the feeding of grain to 
the lambs from the time of weaning until 
they are marketed. The effect of this 
management is to carry the lambs over 
the weaning period without any material 
check being given to their growth. To 
that extent it is a better system than the 
other, which allows the lambs no grain 
until the winter feeding begins. 

In the first and second experiments 
there were only two lots of lambs, the 
one lot receiving grain over all the 
periods and the other lot not receiving 
grain until the fattening period. In the 
third experiment a third lot was in- 
troduced and this lot received grain from 
the time they were weaned. In all par- 
ticulars the lambs received the same 
managment. After weaning they all 
had similar pasture and when put in the 
same shed to fatten they were fed a 
ration consisting of similar foods. The 
only variation in the feeding consisted 
in the grain feeding followed in the in- 
stance of some of the lots before and 
after weaning, and that formed the basis 
of the experiments. 

The details of the work are too lengthy 
for our columns. The following con- 
densed summary, however, is a plain 
statement of results more readily under- 
stood than the details in full: 

1. The feeding grain before weaning 
produced an average of 61 cts. per head 
more profit at weaning time than that 
obtained from the lambs receiving no 
grain. The average value of each lamb 
in the lot receiving grain at $5.66 per 
hundred was $3.83 per head, and the 
average value of the grain they ate was 
33cts. per head, while the average value 
of the other lot not receiving grain at 
$4.91 per hundred lbs. was $2.89, leaving 
61 cts. profit per head in favor of grain 
feeding. The average of the three trials 
show that the grain-fed lambs before 
weaning required 4 lbs. of grain for each 
1 lb. of grain that they made over the 
lambs that had no grain. 

2. The feeding of grain after weaning 
two lambs that had not received any 
before weaning produced an average 
increase which slightly more than paid 
a good market price for the grain they 
ate up to the time they were to be sold 
in the fall. The average value of each 
lamb in the fall after having received 
grain from weaning time was $3.66 at 
$4.00 per hundred lbs. and they ate 54 
cts. worth ef grain per head, while the 
average value per head of those that had 
not received grain, at $3.81 per hundred 
lbs., was $2.96; a difference of 16 cts. 
in favor of the lambs fed grain since 
weaning. As the average of the three 
trials it required 67 lbs. of grain for 
the grain-fed lambs to make 1 Ib. of 
grain more than those that had no grain. 

3. The feeding of grain before and 
after weaning produced an average of 34 
cents per head more profit if sold in the 
fall than that obtained from the lambs 
that were not fed grain. The average 
value in the fall of each lamb in the lots 
receiving grain before and after weaning, 
at $4.81 per hundred, was $4.82 and the 
average cost of grain was $1.38, while at 
the same time those that had no grain, 
at $3.81 per hundred pounds were worth 
an average of $5.10 per head; a. differ- 
ence in profit of 34 cents per head tothe 
credit of the lambs that received grain. 

4. The results of the three trials show 
that there is no appreciable difference in 
the gain made during the winter fatten- 
ing between the lambs that had grain 
previous to fattening and those that had 
not. The difference in the cost of grain 
was more marked, there being an aver- 
age difference of 29 cents per hundred in 
favor of those who had no grain previous 
to fattening. 

The average weekly gain per head of 
the lambs fed grain previously was 2.89 
pounds during the fattening, while that 
of the other lambs was 2.95. The aver- 
age cost of one hundred pounds of gain 
was $4.93 in the instanceof the grain fed 
lambs, and $4.66 with those that had no 
grain before fattening started. 

5.. When the experiment was conclud- 
ed and the lambs that had grain before 
fattening and those that had not, were 
ready for market, the average profit from 
the former was 481, cents per head 
greater than from the latter. The 
average weight of the grain-fed lambs 
when sold was 140.2 Ibs., and that of the 
others was 121.7 lbs. per head. The 
former brought 75 cents per one hundred 
pounds more than those that had no 
grain before winter feeding. 

6. The grain feeding hid a marked 
influence on the earliness of the maturity 
of the lambs. In the first two trials the 
grain-fed lambs reached an average of 
125 lbs. per head in weight three and 
four weeks respectively before the others. 
In these trials the average cost of this 
weight in the instance of the grain-fed 
lambs was $2.68 per head exclusive of 
pasture, while in the instance of the 
other lambs it was $1.96 perhead. This 
difference in cost was largely due to the 
heavy feeding of grain after weaning, 
and when this was guarded against in 
the third trial it was found that the 





average of 113.9 lbs. per head, which the 
° 


lambs that had no grain reached on the 
conclusion of the experiment, was made 
seven weeks sooner by the lambs fed 
grain continuously, and it was made at a 
slightly less cost. 

7. There was no difference in the 
character of the meat in the carcasses of 
the lambs that had grain continuously 
and those that had not. 

8. The per cent. that the lambs dressed 
was about the same in all lots, and no 
marked difference was fouud in weight 
of the different organs of the body. 

9. The feeding of grain made all the 
fleeces of the lambs receiving more com- 
pact and smoother than the others. 

10. The grain-fed lambs sheared in the 
three trials an average of 2.2 lbs. more 
wool per head than the others. 

11. The greater amount of wool shorn 
by the grain fed lambs was to an extent 
due to the greater amount of yolk or oil 
it contained. The shrinkage in the 
first two trials was 5 per cent. greater 
in the instance of the grain-fed lambs 
than with the others, and in the last trial 
it was 2 per cent. greater. 

12. The wool on the lambs that were 
fed grain continuously grew to a slightly 
greater length than it did on the fleeces 
of the others. In the first trial the 
average length of the shoulder fibre in 
the grain fed lot was 5 inches as against 
3.76 in the other; in the second trial 4 
inches as against 4.2 inches, and in the 
third it was 3.3 inches against 2.9 inches. 
The second trial showed no appreciable 
difference in this particular. 





THE APPLE CROP FOR 1894. 


Desiring to furnish our readers with 
the atest information in regard to the 
fruit prospects in Maine, and to make 
these in every way reliable, letters were 
addressed to representative fruit grow- 
ers in every locality,and below we are 
able to present a goodly number of re- 
plies. From these the exact condition 
of the fruit prospects can be learned, 
and they verify the prediction hitherto 
made in ourcolumns. They also sug- 
gest a line of careful investigation for 
the future to ascertain the causes which 
have wrought the change noticed be- 
tween May and August. 

CHESTERVILLE. General crop of ap- 
ples forty per cent. less than average. 
Very few Baldwins in the large orchards. 
Russets quite good. Apples are not 
dropping very much now. 

Aug. 10. C. E. WHEELER. 

East SUMNER. Present appearances 
indicate that the apple crop will be com- 
paratively light. Probably not over one- 
fourth of the apples will be harvested 
that were predicted at the time of blos- 
soming. They have been dropping off 
badly and are imperfect. The outlook 
for good nice fruit is not very promis- 
ing, still there will be a sufficient supply 
for home use. Early apples in our local 
market command from 50 to 80 cents per 


bushel. S. RoBrnson. 
Aug. 10. 
MonmoutTH. As to quantity of fruit, 


we are surprised as compared with one 
month ago. There will be more than an 
average crop ofapplesand pears. Plums 
are bearing well, though showing signs of 
rot which will reduce the crop greatly. 
Black scab is putting in heavy work on 
apples and pears; the list of varieties af- 
fected is increasing, some never noticed 
before are seen this season. *There is a 
blight on leaf of Baldwins, Nods and 
some others noticed easily ten or twenty 
rods away; it must affect the maturing. 
Aug. 10. H. S. Smiru. 
NEw GwLovucester. The apple crop 
with me isto be alight one, not more, 
if as much as last year. It seems to me 
as though the “apple scab’”’ was at work 
on nearly all varieties. Move than half 
the leaves have fallen from some of the 
trees after turning black. 
Aug. 9. Joun W. TRUE. 
FREEDOM. The orchards put out a 
full bloom, but there is not more than 
one-third of a usual crop, and small 
fruits are not as good as usual. In our 


orchards the foliage appears to be 
killed by insects. D. B. Jonson. 
Aug. 13. 


Soutn Turner. A fair crop of fall 
apples, but winter apples a very light 
crop, and poor at that. The outlook is 
small for the apple crop as a whole. 

Aug. 10. D. J. Briees. 

NEWFIELD. On the average the apple 
crop is not up. Certain localities will 
yield a fair crop. Hear some complaint 
about the quality. Think Baldwins are 
doing better than any other variety. 

Aug. 10. L. O. Straw. 

Paris. In reply te your enquiry as to 
the prospect of the apple crop, I will 
say, after having an opportunity of 
quite an extensive personal examination 
and a good chance to meet and talk with 
farmers of Paris, Hebron, Norway, 
Greenwood ard Woodstock, one-half an 
average crop is all that can with safety 
be reported. Some will under favorable 
conditions have more than one-half, in 
fact, a few say a full crop, but a great 
many much less. I feel quite sure such 
will be the ease in the vicinity of Paris 
Hill. Fall varieties are better than win- 


ter. Baldwins are behind other kinds. 
Aug. 13. G. F. Hammonp. 
WintHRor. Some of the largest or- 


chard owners in town say they will not 
have over one fourth of afullcrop. Ap- 
ples are growing finely now, and as there 
are but few wormy ones, estimate we 
may get on the whole, one third of an 
average crop in Winthrop. 

August 13. 8S. T. Fioyp. 

The weekly crop bulletin issued by 
the weather bureau, Tuesday, contains 
the following: New England, grain, fair 
crop; corn, doing well; tobacco, cutting 
begun, early fields, fair crops; onions, 
almost a failure; apples, quite plentiful. 


Vane Bearce of Hebron picked 1185 
quarts of strawberries from a piece 11 
a 3 feet by one rod and three 














Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
REMEDY FOR THE HORN FLY. 


BY PROF. W, H, JORDAN. 
Editor Maine Farmer: Farm animals | 
appear to be suffering very severely this 
season from the attack of flies. The | 
horn fly especially has become very | 
troublesome, and the annoyance which 
it causes is severe and results in actual 
loss to the dairyman especially. Pity 
for the poor brutes, as well as economy, 
demands that this suffering should be 
prevented if possible. The Experiment 
Station is now feeding experimental | 
animals, and it was found since the at- 
tack of the flies that instead of gaining 
in weight they were losing. This fact 
led to the trial of a preventive, which | 
consists of a combination of kerosene | 
emulsion and a tobacco solution. The 
kerosene emulsion is made as follows: 
Into one gallon of water put one quarter 
ofa pound of common hard soap and 
boil until the soap is all dissolved. 
While this soap solution is still hot, add 
two gallons of kerosene and churn the 
mixture vigorously until it becomes a 
thoroughemulsion. When this emulsion 
is cold it appears to be a soft, jelly-like 
mass, and this is the form in which it is 
to be kept for use. When applying to 
the animals it should be diluted ten or 
fifteen times, but only that which is 
used should be diluted. The tobacco 
solution we have prepared by steeping 
tobacco in water in the proportion of 
one quarter of a pound of tobacco to one 
gallon of water. Whenit is desired to 
use these materials, mix one part of the 
kerosene emulsion with from ten to 
fifteen parts of the tobacco solution, and 
apply to the animals, preferably with a 
sprayer. It will not require over one 
pint of the mixture for each animal. If 
quite a number of animals are to be 
treated, it will pay to have a knapsack 
sprayer with which to do this, but if the 
animals are few in number it can be 
done with a cloth or sponge. An appli- 
cation once every two or three days will 
be found sufficient. 

Another form of emulsion which may 
be found to be equally efficient is pre- 
pared by using fish oil in the place of 
the kerosene, the method of making the 
emulsion being exactly the same as in 
the case of the kerosene. 

It may not be necessary to use the to- 
bacco with this emulsion, but it can be 
diluted with water. Professor Gowell 
tells me that he has used the fish oil 
emulsion in comparison with the mix- 
ture ‘of kerosene and tobacco solution, 
and that it appears to be equally efli- 
cient. The kerosene emulsion has the 
advantage of using materials that are 
very easy to obtain, and the kerosene is 
cheaper than the fish oil. When, how- 
ever, the cost of the tobacco is taken 
into account, the difference in cost is 
not very great. The use of the kerosene 
emulsion and tobacco solution has given 
the experiment station animals nearly 
entire immunity from the attacks of the 
flies, and itis hoped that farmers will 
generally take some such means of re- 
lieving their animals from suffering. 

Orono, Aug. 9. 











leaf blight. Red Astrachans and Union 
Pippins (a local sort grown quite largely | 


| here) promise to be as plenty as black|and superior to, all poor 


flies in June, but the crop of winter 
apples will probably be below an average. 
East Union. 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
HAPPINESS AND CHARACTER. 


(Essay by Alice B. Pratt, Turner Grange.) 

Prosperity possesses a natural charm 
for man. From the earliest acts of 
childhood, to the work of manhoag, and 
even the deeds of old age—in all that he 
does—may be seen the fact that he loves | 
prosperity. From the school boy mak- 
ing his first mud man to the statesman 
in the legislative hall, the philosopher 
in the field of science, the warrior at the 
head of his army, the same fact is visi- 
ble, the love of prosperity. 








This love | 
of prosperity and the joy it brings with 
it, manifests itself in all. A wonderful | 
agreement is found among republicans | 
and democrats, Grangers and Anti- 
Grangers, the old and the young, when 
we come to the question of happiness. 

Adversity has no devotees. We human 
beings love sunshine and dread the 
clouds. Such seems to be a law of our | 
Nature. The activities of man from the 
smallest and most trival, to the grandest 
and most imposing, mean happiness. 
Happiness may mean the largest well- 
being of man, but the happiness sought 
by the masses means a state of life desti- 
tute, so far as possible, of care and pain. 

Nevertheless in looking at man’s con- 
dition as it is, we cannot fail to see that 
mingled with the sunshine are the clouds. 
Many times the joy we dream of in our 
brighter moods, turns out a myth in our 
actual experience. We have to come 
down from the fairy Utopia in the skies 
to an actual world, with mingled experi- 
ences of good and evil, success and fail- 
ure, joy and grief. We find happiness 
and success, but along with them mis- 
fortune and trouble. 

While the fact remains that our lot in 
this world must be one of mingled suc- 
cess and defeat, sorrow and joy, it is not 
conditioned on our human actions. To 
a certain extent we are builders of our 
own fortunes; itis possible for us, by 
discretion and a faithful use of our pow- 
ers to make for ourselves much solid 
happiness. Still the 'ruth must be ad- 





| 


|I think will bea failure on account of|something within, deeply and surely 


fixed, that shall not be appearance, but 
reality; a something independent of, 
externals; 
something large, royal, beautiful, pure, 
loving and just. 

To make the most of life, and the 
best way to true happiness, is to form a 
noble character, and wield an influence 
that shall abide. 

We often wonder at the cares, sorrows 
and disappointments sent us. When 
misfortune comes, and we are made to 
grieve, we may find in our grief new 
lessons of life, newer and deeper and 
diviner glimpses into life. As the 


| Sorrow of the Master only served to lift 


Him nearer to His Father, and to 
strengthen His faith in the eternal, so 
we may find a good in every affliction. 
It is through the hard discipline of life’s 
trials and struggles that the noble and 
worthy qualities of man have been de- 
veloped—power, courage, sympathy, 
etc. This it is that forms a character 
capable of resisting the temptations of 
life. 

Through these struggles we may learn 
much which would otherwise be a mys- 
tery. Even our mistakes, failures and 
sins, which we regret so bitterly, become 
a source of new power and tenderness 
within us. We learn a new sympathy 
and a charity for the weaknesses of 
others. It is this sense of growth which 
reconciles us to look on this life with its 
varied discipline, its light and shade. 
The dark things are not accidental, they 
come according to a wise design. The 
ups and downs, the vexations and trials 
are making us better and teaching us 
precious lessons, if we are receiving 
them in the right spirit. Yet we need 
not only the bitter, but also the sweet; 
days of rest as well as days of toil. 

The thought that an upright charac- 
ter will long continue to be an influence 
for good should be a stimulus to all, who 
are desirous of promoting the best inter- 
ests of manhood. Often we feel we can- 
not help along a good principle because 
of our inability to clothe our thoughts 
in attractive and convincing words. 
Yet, the power of a true character is of- 
ten greater than the words of the most 
forcible speaker. Words do not always 
express the thoughts of those who utter 





mitted, that as there is a barrier to the 
ocean waves, so there is alimit to the 
possibilities of our endeavor. 

The world goes round and our lives go 
on; the sunshine and then the storm. 
The grass and grain look prosperous, 
and the heart of the farmer rejoices. 
Then comes the flood or the drought, 
and his hopes vanish, his labors are lost. 
Yet life must be taken as it is and the 
world as we find it, joy and sorrow, suc- 
cess and failure, sunshine and storm, 
rain and drought. 

Such we find the world to be, and ac- 
cording to a design in which we had no 
part, and by a law over which we have 
no control. 

The earthquake, tempest and hail 
shake us and spoil us, not because it is 
pleasant for us to be thus visited but be- 
cause we cannot help ourselves. We 
suffer loss, not because we desire to, but 





For the Maine Farmer. 
POMOLOGY. 


How They Wintered. 
BY CRANK. 


because we cannot prevent it. We 
|grieve and sorrow, not because such 
} s 

|things are wanted, but because we can- 


| not escape them. 
| We come in contact with the poor, the 


The last year’s growth of the follow-| suffering, the wronged. To have sym- 
ing Japan plums killed back somewhat: | pathy with them, to suffer with them, 


Abundance, True Sweet Botan, Hatton- 





to bear their wrongs and sufferings, is 


kin No. 2, Satsuma and Massu killed to | the giving up of happiness in its popular 


the ground. Willard (Botan No. 


Burbank, Ogon, 


Hattonkin No. 1 were not injured. I | cares, are noble ways of life. 


26), | sense. 
Yosobe, Chabot and | viee for others, and sympathy with their 
We honor | 


Yet work for our fellows, ser- 


think the Ogon and Willard are hardier | those who have given themselves to such 


than any of the European varieties. | 
Burbank and Yosobve are also extremely | 
hardy. There seem to be two serious 
faults with these plums—tender fruit 
buds and early bloom. Willard and 
Yosobe blossom with the wild pear, and 
the fruit buds of Burbank are some- 
times destroyed by unfavorable springs. 
This season most of Burbank’s fruit 
buds were destroyed by the extreme 
weather of March. Ogon blossomed 
very fulladay or two ahead of Lom- 
bard, but for some reason failed to fruit; 
its tender age, perhaps, is the cause, as 
it is but three years from bud. Abun- 
dance blossomed sparingly, but set no 
fruit. Hattonkin No. 1 bloomed late, 
but failed to fruit, being too young. 
Most of these Japs are free growers. 
This year’s growth of Burbank, Aug. 6th, 
was 4\¢ feet; Abundance, 4 feet; Sweet 
Botan, 444 feet; Hattonkin No. 2, 314; 
Willard, 314; Orient, 3; Ogon, 2%¢. 
The average growth of these trees from 
one year to another is much larger than 
that of the Europeans. A Burbank four 
years from bud measures 15 feet across 
its top. They all have a healthy foliage 
save Ogon, which is somewhat inclined | 
to blight. 
The Fruit Crop. 

The strawberry crop was very large 
and cheap this season, about 7 cents per 
quart at the farm. It is estimated that 
a thousand bushels of this fruit were 
grown in this town this season. The 
crop of cultivated blackberries will be 
small here, as the buds were injured by 
the unfavorable weather during March. 
The plum crop is nothing to brag of, 
though the Arctics are quite full. Pears 





a life as the noblest of men. 

Often the greatest lives in history are 
those filled with sorrow. The great 
navigator, who led the way across the sea 
hitherto unsailed by man, and discover- 
ed the shores of a new continent, died in 
discouragement and poverty. It has 
been said that in the person of Phillips 
Brooks, America lost one of her greatest 
characters, but that a look into his dark 
eyes showed therein an unspeakable sad- 
ness. 

Can it be, then, that happiness is the 
great purpose of man’s existence? 

Pope says: 

“Oh, happiness, our being’s end and aim!” 

But Longfellow protests: 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day.” 


Is not our own poet right? Give 
special pursuit to happiness, 2ad it will 
never be overtaken. Make right action 
the principal thing, and happiness will 
come without being called. In the 
divine estimate, justice is better than a 
fine coat, and purity of heart superior 
toa coach and four. Honor is nobler 
than fame, better than titles, palaces 
and crowns, and brotherly love better 
than barns full of corn and notes in the 
bank. And so if we lose the fine coat, 
the titles and notes, we still have the 
best possessions. The externals are 
gone, but we still have ourselves, our 
characters. 

Character—the word is significant. It 
means cut into, deeply and surely fixed 
into a thing, as the letters cut into 
granite. It is the building up of some- 


them, but character reveals the real 
motives, the true life of a person. 

Says Phillips Brooks, “Go on and 
struggle; only remember that your 


| struggle is worthless, however, you may 
get the things you seek, unless you get 
| not merely the bodies of those things, 
| but their souls.” Thesoul here referred 
to is the nobility of character which 
comes through struggles accepted in the 
right spirit. And if accepting them in 
the right spirit we can say,— 

“Such are the uses of adversity, 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 


Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


For the Maine Farmer. 
GOOD STOCK. 
BY ¢, 8S. A. 

G. H. Jones & Son, Webster, (Sabat- 
tus postoffice) have a herd of “white 
heads,”’ fifteen head, a bull from the 
herd of H. C. Burleigh at _ the 
| head, a nice looking animal, Something 
more than half of the herd are pure 
| bred. The Messrs. Jones are still satis- 
| fied with the Herefords for butter as well 
| as for stock. 

J. W. Brackett & Son, Otisfield Gore, 
| have a fine looking herd of pure bred 
| Jerseys high up in St. Lambert blood, 
| with a bull rich in the same blood at the 
| head, from Locke’s herd, West Paris. 

| D. L. Brett, Otisfield Gore, has a herd 
| of twelve or fifteen head of pure bred 
| Holsteins, with which he is well satis- 
| fied as all purpose stock. He has two 
bulls, one four-year-old, and one a year- 
| ling, bred by Winfield Stevens, Sweden 
|—two very nice animals. He has eight 
| breeding sows from each of which he 
has raised a litter of pigs the present 
season; all but one litter sold at $5.00 
apiece. Mr. Brett reports the best hay 
| crop he ever had. 

Geo. L. Hilton, Waterford, has a herd 
| of five cows. Butter from the herd from 
| Septefnber 1893 to May 1894, about 1000 
pounds; sold for 25 cents a pound. Mr. 
Hilton has a large nice looking Chester 
sow that had two litters of pigs in 1893, 
one litter this season, and another litter 
due the coming fall. The three litters 
brought $133.50, the '93 fall pigs having 
been kept till three or four months old 
perhaps. These pigs during the winter 
gained strong 24¢ pounds a week each, 
fed with skimmed milk, meal and mid- 
dlings. 








Notice is hereby given that the 
twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Maine State Jersey Cattle Association 
will be held at the G. A. R. Hall, Win- 
throp, at two o'clock, P. M., Saturday, 
A t 25, for the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other busi- 
ness that may properly be presented. 

N. R. Pike, Sec’y. 





William R. Sewall of East Sumner 
reports quite a remarkable growth of 
yellow corn in his field. The corn was 
planted June 6th; came up in six days 
and on the last day of July it stood 6 
feet, 10 inches high, making a growth of 
82 inches in 49 days, or nearly 13; inches 





thing, not around us, but within us; 


per day. 
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coggin Valley Association—At Can- 

saree 18th, 19th, and 20th. ; 
Aroostook County Agricultural Society—At 

Houlton, Sept. 11th and 12th, : 
And in Agricultural Society—At Liver- 

more Falls, Aug. 28th, 29th and 30th. 
Bethel Fair At Riverside Park, Bethel, Sept. 

11th, 12th, and 13th. 


Buxton and Hollis ricultural Society—At 


and 11th. : J 
nt ricultural and Horti- 
Cumpberiqnd, County ff Na ansett Park, 
Gorham, Sept. 1ith, 12th, 13th and 14th. 
Central — 2.3 - Soe Society— 
. 188) an " 
Ouatterland ‘armers’ Club—Sept.,26th and 


nan State Fair—At Bangor, August 28th, 

29th, 30th and 31st. . est 

East Somerset riculearel Society—At Hart- 
sept. 11th an , 

as’ Bitteron ricultural and Trotting Park 

Association t East Pittston, Sept. 12th, 
13th and 14th. : . 

in County Agricultural Society—At 

Flin Park, Farmington, Sept. 25th, 

26th and 27th. medi 
Younty Fair Association—At Wy- 
Banco P Hilsworth, Sept. 11th, 12th and 


3th. ‘ ; 
i icultural and Horticultural Socie- 
a mariscotta, Sept. 18th, 19th and 


Oth. ’ 
mene State Fair—At Lewiston, Sept. 3d, 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. ; 
North Cumberland County Agricultural S8o- 
ciety—At South Harrison, Sept. 25th, 26th, 
27th. ae 
wand, Washin ton Agricultural Gociets—As 
ide Park, Sept. 4th, 5th an = 
Lakewido A -icuitural Society—At Unity. 











_ 


th. , 
Franklin Agricultural, Gociety—At 
illips, Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. 
Nonh xfor Agricuttaral Society—At An- 
dover, Sept. 26th and 27th. | #s. 
Northern Hancock—Amherst, Sept. 25th and 
26th, 3 Be 
xford County Agricultural Society—On 
= ‘grounds between Norway and South 
Paris villages, Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. | 
Ossipee Valley Union Agricultural Associa- 
tion—At Cornish, August 28th, 29th and 
30th. ‘ 
Piscataquis Central Society—At Dover and 
Foxcroft, Sept. 19th and 20th. ——, 
South Kennebec Agricultural Society—At 
South Windsor, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Somerset Central Agricultural Society—At 
Skowhegan, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Sagadahoc Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society—At Topsham, Oct. 9th, 10th and 


11th. : : 
Scarboro and Cape Elizabeth Farmers Asso- 
ciation—Sept. 18th, 19th,and 2vth. | 
est Penobscot Agricultural Society—At 
Exeter, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. ; 
Waldo and Benobseot Agricultural Society— 
On the grounds in Monroe, Sept. 11th, 12th 
and 13th” ’ 
Waldo Comsty Agricultural 
25th and 26th. : , 
Washington County Agricultural Society—At 
Pembroke, Sept. 12th and 13th. , 
West Washington Agricultural Society—At 
Cherryfield Park, Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th, 
West Oxford Agricultural Society—On the 
grounds at Fryeburg, Sept. 25th, 26th aud 


27th. ‘ 

York County Agricultural Society—At the 
Saco Driving Park, Aug. 28th, 29th, 30th 
and 31st. 


SOME OF THE NEWER LILACS. 


Tho old-fashioned lilac will ever be a 
favorite shrub from its hardy nature and 
certainty of growing under the most ad- 
verse circumstances. But those who have 
never seen any lilac but the old ones, do 
not know what they miss in the way of 
really choice flowers.in many of the new- 
er ones. Mr. W. C. Barry, ina late number 
of Gardening has thfs to say on them: 

“The new varieties of lilacs, introduc- 
tions of Mr, Lemoine, France, and Mr. 
Spath, Germany, together with those re- 
cently brought from China and Japan, 
are remarkable and valuable additions to 
the family. The double flowered kinds 
of Mr. Lemoine are really extraordinary, 
and are noticeable for size of panicle, as 
well as beauty and form of individual 
flower. 

‘Prominent: among these is the double 
white variety called Madame Lemoine, 
which produces large, perfectly double, 
rosette-shaped, pure white flowers. It is 
a gem, and I believe the first double 
white lilac brought to notice. 

‘‘Another beautiful sort is President 
Grevy, bearing immense panicles, with 
very large, double, individual flowers, 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and 
of a beautiful shade of blue. Lamarck, 
with rosy lilac double flowers, Michael 
Buckner, bearing pale-lilac double flow- 
ers, and Maxime Cornu, with lilac-rose 
flowers, are supurb kinds, which are sure 
to command attention and to excite ad- 
miration. Besides these there are sev- 
eral other admirable kinds, with double 
flowers. 

“Among many choice single-flowered 
varieties, Ludwig Spath and Frau Dam- 
mann are especially noteworthy. The 
former isa very dark purple, the deepest 
I have seen, and very sweet, while the lat- 
ter is a beautiful snow white. Both are 
free-flowering, and bloom while quite 
young. 

‘“‘Marie le Graye is another charming 
white variety, although, among the 
many white kinds, Princess Alexandra, 
one of Dougall’s seedlings, is the freest 
bloomer and the best grower. Lovan- 
iensis has silvery-pink flowers, and is 
very attractive. 

“The Japanese lilacs, Syringa japon- 
ica, and S villosa, are valuable because 
they extend the flowering season of the 
genus nearly a month.: Japonica be- 
comes ultimately a tree. It has hand- 
some, massive, dark-green foliage and 
produces about the middle of June large 
panicles of white flowers, with a peculiar 
odor, somewhat like that of the privets. 
Villosa is an erect shrub with foliage 
resembling that of the white fringe, and 
bears clusters of rosy-pink flowers, 
which do not possess an agreeable odor. 
The flowers appear about the same time 
that the common lilacs are fading, and 
hence it will have value. 

‘‘Lilacs Amurensis and Pekinensis are 
species recently brought from Japan. 
They are spreading shrubs of graceful 
habit, and produce in the latter part of 
June or early in July large panicles of 
creamy-white flowers, which also lack 
an agreeable ordor. They will be 
esteemed principally for their foliage, 
good habit, and late flowering. 

“In addition to the above-named, 
there are several others which deserve 
to be included in a collection, but I fear 
the list might become too long. Such 
important additions as these will surely 
awaken a new interest in this charming 
family.” 


Society—Sept. 








VALUE OF REGULARITY. 


For fifteen years I have fed and milked 
my own cows, and in that time I have 
tried all kinds of feed and nearly every 
kind of cow, writes a correspondent of 
the Jersey Bulletin. Regularity as to 
time and quantity of feed has nearly as 
much to do with the quantity of milk as 
does the quality of feed. I try to feed 
my cows at the same time each morning 
and evening, and make the cow’s appe- 
tite the gauge of the amount, always 
giving as near as possible just what she 
will eat up clean. I use as far as possi- 


grain and cottonseed meal, in the pro- 
portion of three parts of grain to one of 
cottonseed meal, with all the hay she 
will eat up clean. 

The best ration I ever used was com- 
posed of one part peas, two of corn and 
four of oats, well mixed and ground 
together. Of thisI give them eight to 
twelve qnarts per day, according to the 
size of the cow, the hay of course in- 
cluded. I give in addition to the above 
about three times a week wheat bran, 
all they will eat, besides the parings of 
potatoes, turnips, etc., from the kitchen. 
But I would never allow a cow to drink 
slop from the kitchen. To make a good 
pure milk the cow must have pure water. 
Kindness and good shelter are also 
prime necessities in the management of 
acow. The finest Jersey would prove a 
failure if curried with the milking stool 
and sheltered with a barbed wire fence, 
no matter what kind or how much feed 
she had. 


TAKE IT HOME TO THE FARM. 


The right to “strike” or to quit work 
is inalienable, to all except slaves. The 
right to prevent fellowmen from com- 
mencing or continuing to work if they 
desire to do so, was never claimed ex- 
cept by bullies. 

The question of the ultimate solution 
of the relation between capital and labor 
is not to be solved without deep study 
and earnest debate. Capital has no right 
to take sudden advantage of laboring 
men’s inability to leave established 
homes to seek work elsewhere, and be- 
cause of that inability to drive wages 
down to the point of starvation, without 
due notice of intended reduction of 
wages, but having given such due notice, 
(whether ‘‘due notice’? means a week or 
a month or three montlis, as the case 
may be), capital has completed and ful- 
filled its obligations, then, and labor has 
no ground for complaint. Every farmer 
is a capitalist, just as truly as is any city 





employer. Let us suppose that farm 
hands should form an association or 
“union.”’ A farmer takes a notion some 


winter evening that he will not keep his 
‘“thired man” any longer. 

“John, here’s your wages, now go.” 
“But I can’t go to-night, there is a 
blizzard raging, and it is twenty miles 
to town.” 

“T have paid you, this is my house, 
get out,” says the farmer. 

“TI will not go until morning,” says 
John. “I belong to the Farm Hands 
Union, and if you do me the injustice of 
turning me out without notice, I will 
report the case to the union, and no 
more of the union hands will work for 
you. All the farm hands in the country 
belong to the union and you must treat 
your hired men justly or they will not 
work for you.” 

This is an instance of the good of or- 
ganized labor. 

But here is another instance somewhat 
different: 

“John, there is a blizzard coming up, 
go and get the sheep and cattle into the 
stable and see that they are supplied 
with feed, for we will not be able to 
reach the stable perhaps for a day or 
two if itis a bad storm. You look after 
the cattle while I go and fetch my wife 
home from the neighbors before the 
storm increases.”’ 

“No, I won’t. The walking delegate 
of the Farm Hands Union came along 
to-day, and he told me that Sam Jones 
of Arizona, made his hired man milk 
seven cows, and the union’s limit is six, 
so we are all on a sympathetic strike un- 
til Jones agrees to arbitrate.” 

“But what have I got to do with 
Jones of Arizona? Get those cattle 
into the barn at once, or the storm will 
kill them,” says the farmer. 

“TI can’t help that; they don’t cost me 
anything. Besides, now that we are on 
a strike, we demand that half the calves 
shall belong to the hired man, I mean 
the calves that survive the storms, not 
counting those that are lost, and we 
demand that you shall arbitrate as to 
whether we shall not have the choice of 
the heifers. If you refuse, we will kill 
the entire herd—and you, too. These 
are our instructions from Supreme Grand 
High-cock-a-larum, and we don’t care 
whether you like it or not.” 

This is a parallel to the Puilman 


strike, not one whit exaggerated.— 
Northwestern Ag. 





Fruitful Work Outlined. 

State Lecturer Stetson, alive to the 
educational work possible to the order 
has outlined-a course of reading, to 
cover one hour a day, and surely every 
patron’ can give that much time to 
mentally feeding for future growth. 

We give the four years course, and with 
it are questions to be used in 
stimulating discussions and fixing ideas: 

A Four Years’ Course of Reading. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Dairying—Dairying for Profit, Mrs. 


ones. 
Fruit Culture—The fruit Garden, 
Barry. 
Stock Raising—Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Swine, Curtis. 
Crops—Plant Life on the 
Masters. 


Farm, 


NATURE STUDIES. 

Animals—Animals on Land and Sea, 
Cooper. 

Plants—Plant Life, Herrick. 

Rocks—Common Minerals and Rocks, 
Crosby. 

Soil—Soil 
Hunt. 


and Crops, Morrow and 
HISTORY. 

General—An Outline of General His- 
tory, Thalheimer, 1 Vol. 

English—Students’ History of Eng- 
land, Gardiner. 

American—History of Our Country, 
Richardson. 

Biography—Life of Lincoln, Holland; 
Life of Washington, Lodge. 
LITERATURE. 


Novels—Ben Hur, Kennilworth, Au- 
tocrat of the Breakfast Table, Tom 
Brown at Rugby. 

Essays—The Conduct of Life, Emer- 
son. 

Speeches—Gettysburg, Lincoln; Bun- 
ker Hill, Webster; The Lost Arts, Phil- 
lips; Speech before the House of Bur- 
gesses, Patrick Henry. 

Miscellaneous—Black Beauty; Thrift, 





ble a mixed ration, composed of hay, 


Smiles; Getting on in the World, 
Mathews; E eline, Lo llow; Eter- 
nal Goodness, ittier; Julius Cesar, 
Shakespeare; Thanatopsis, Bryant. 
MAGAZINES. 

Review of Reviews. 

Chau uan. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Forum. 





FIRST YEAR. % 

Agriculture: Dairying—Dairying for 
Profit, Mrs. Jones: ~ 

Nature Studies: Animals+-Animals on 
Land and Sea, Cooper. 

History: An Outline of General 
History, Thalheimer, 1 Vol. 

Literature: Novels—Any two of the 
four named in the list given above. 

Magazines: Any one of the four named 
in the list given above. ’ 

SECOND YEAR. 

Agriculture: Fruit Culture—The Fruit 
Garden, Barry. 

Nature Studies: Plants—Plant Life, 
Herrick. 

History: English—Students’ 
of England, Gardiner. 

Literature: Essay—Any two of Emer- 
son’s essays on ‘The Conduct of Life.”’ 

Magazines: Any one of the four named 
in the list given above. 

THIRD YEAR. 


Agriculture: Stock Raising—Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep and Swine; Curtis. 

Nature Studies: Rocks—Common Min- 
erals and Rocks, Crosby. 

History: American—History of Our 
Country, Richardson.* 

Literature: Speeches—Any two of the 
four named in the list given above. 

Magazines: Any one of the four named 
in the list given above. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Agriculture: Crops—Planat Life on the 
Farm, Masters. 

Nature Studies: Soil—Soil and Crops, 
Morrow and Hunt. 

History: Biography—Either of the two 
named in the list given above. 

Literature: Miscellaneous— Any two of 
the seven named in the list given above. 

Magazines: Any one of the four named 
in the list given above. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

No examinations are required to enter 
or pursue this course of reading. The 
State Grange will be petitioned, at its 
next annus! session, to make provision 
for issuing certificates to those who com- 
plete any given subject and to grant di- 
plomas, signed by thé Master, Lecturer 
and Secretary of the State Grange, to 
those who complete the full course. 

The State Lecturer will gladly give 
additional information on application. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
purchase of books at wholesale prices. 
Any aid that can be given in this direc- 
tion will be cheerfully rendered. 

Can you estimate the good these 
volumes may do you and thoes in whom 
you have a vital inteiest, if they form a 
part of your libarary? 

The cost of these books is so small 
and the purchase of them is distributed 
over so long a period that they can be 
procured by all who desire to possess 
them. 

TO THE GENERAL READER. 

The following general suggestion on 
reading are added with the hope that 
they may be of service to some one who 
is interested in this subject. 

Read but few books. 

Read the best books. 

Read the books that help you most. 

Read the same books many times. 

Read for ideas more than facts. 

Take notes while reading. 

Commit to memory striking passages. 

— indexed scrap-books of gems 
read, 


History 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


The Russia people may not wed a 

fourth time nor after they are 80. 
Nothing Strange. 

Intelligent people, who realize the im- 
portant part the blood holds in —_ 
the body in a normal condition, fin 
nothing strange in the number of dis- 
eases Hood’s Sarsaparillia is able to cure. 
So many troubles result from impure 
blood, the best way to treat them is 
through the blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
vitalizes the blood. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner 
pills, assist digestion, prevent consti- 
pation. 

The piles which served as the founda- 
tion for Trajan’s bridge over the Danube, 
A D 105, are said to be still visible at low 
stages of water. 

Improper and deficient care of the 
scalp will cause grayness of the hair and 
baldness. Escape both by the use of 
that relfable specific, Hall’s Hair Re- 
newer. 

A tuning fork does not sound in a 
vacuum because there is no air to convey 
the vibrations to our ears. 

They make one feel as though life was 
worth living. Take one of Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills after eating; it will relieve 
dyspepsia, aid digestion, give tone and 
vigor to the system. 

Boiled water tastes flat and insipid be- 
cause the gasses it contained have been 
driven off by the heat. 

Mr. Natanael, Mortonson, a well-known 
citizen of Ishpeming, Mich., and editor 
Superior Posten, who, for a long time, 
suffered from the most excruciating 
pains of rheumatism, was cured, eight 
years ayo, by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
having never felt a twing of it since. 

The piles of old London bridge, driven 
800 years before, were found to be in good 
condition when the new bridge was erect- 
ed in 1859. 

New lungs cannot be made by medi- 
cines, or the skill of physicians; but the 
old ones can be strengthened and pre- 
served by the use of Adamson’s Botanic 
Balsam, a sure cure for coughs, cold, 
asthma, and all diseases of the lungs. 
Price 35 and 75 cents. Trial bottles 10 
cents. 

In the Argentine Republic drunkards 
are sentenced to sweep the streets for 
eight days. A good thing to try in this 
country. 

Live fish have been safely transmitted 
by mail from India to London. 

In health and during exercise the aver- 
age man has about 20 respirations a min- 
ute and 40 cubic inches are inhaled at 
each respiration; in an hour 48,000 cubic 
inches of air will be inspired; in 24 hours 
1,152,000 cubic inches. 





Climatic Influence on Health. 


It cannot be denied that the influence 
of climate upon health is great, and it is 
in recognition of this fact that physicians 
send patients suffering with pulmonary 
diseases to great distances for ‘“‘change 
of air.’’ But when the sufferer happens to 
be too poor to act upon the advice his 
lot is hard indeed. Butitis not neces- 
sarily hopeless. ° Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery can be had at any med- 
icine store, and to it, thousands whose 
cases were considered desperate owe their 
lives. 

Up to a certain point in the progress 
of Consumption, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery is a positive remedy. 
But delay is dangerous with Consump- 
tion. In all the conditions that lead to 
it, the ‘Discovery’ is the remedy. 
With severe lingering Coughs or Weak 
Lungs, nothing acts so promptly. Every 
disease that can be reached through the 
blood yields to this medicine. The 
Scrofulous affections of the lungs that’s 
called Consumption is one ofthem. For 
this, and for every other form of 
Scrofula, for all blood-taints and disor- 
ders, and all chronic Bronchial, Throat, 
and Lung affections, the ‘‘Discovery’’ is 
the only remedy so certain that it can be 
eee. If it ever fails to benefit or 
cure, you have your money back. 

Can anything else be Just as good” 
for you to buy? 


Don’t you believe it. 





—————— 


* Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
“WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT?” 


BY H. K, BAKER. 

The world and its history teem with 
great results, from causes apparently 
slight. Somewhere in the South Ameri- 
can Andes might be found the little 
spring or springs which mark the com- 
mencement of the mighty river Amazon, 
which at its mouth has a width about 
equal to the distance from Augusta to 
Boston, and where a vessel may sail up 
its channel many miles from the sea 
without being able to discover either of 
its banks. Somewhere in the Rocky 
Mountains might be discovered the in- 
significant streamlets where arise the 
Mississippi and Missouri, which, fed by 
their affluents, wind along five or six 
thousand miles to reach the ocean, and 
pour into it their accumulated volume 
of water. 

When the boy Martin Luther used to 
go about the streets in an old German 
town, like a modern Italian organ 
grinder, singing hymns to gather little 
gifts of money, to help on his education 
for a Roman Catholic priest, who could 
foresee the wonderful work of reforma- 
tion which resulted from his labors and 
efforts to do away old abuses, and to 
spread through the world a purer and 
more spiritual form of religion? When 
the elder Watts was imprisoned for 
heresy and non-conformity, and his wife 
carried the infant Isaac in her arms to 
visit him; or when the young man in 
his teens complained of the rude verses 
sung for hymns, and was told to write 
something better, where was the prophet 
who could predict that his sacred 
psalmody would revolutionize the church 
music of the English world? 

When the Wesley parsonage was on 
fire, and young John was rescued by 
being taken from a chamber window; 
or when he and his brother Charles and 
George Whitefield formed in college a 
club to study the Bible, could any one 
by a stretch of imagination look forward 
to the great religious revival which 
grew out of that Bible study, whereby 
Wesleyan Methodism in a hundred years 
has numbered many millions, and not 
only so, but its influence has permeated 
and modified the belief and preaching 
of all other sects? 

When William Carey, a shoemaker 
who had become a preacher, proposed in 
an assembly of Baptist divines, to in- 
augurate a mission to tke heathen for 
their conversion, and was rebuked by 
the assembled magnates, and had to 
persist nine years before he could geta 
favorable vote, who could foresee the 
immense and marvelous missionary 
efforts and successes which have fol- 
lowed, and in which every religious de- 
nomination is now engaged, and millions 
of money are devoted year by year to 
their support and extension? 

When George Williams, a young Lon- 
don clerk, fifty years ago, got together 
afew of his mates to study the Bible, 
with a view to avoid the temptations of 
city life for young men, cguid any one 
suppose that in the brief period since 
elapsed, this little gathering would grow 
into the great ant beneficial organiza- 
tion called the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, counting its hundreds of 
thousands, holding property by millions, 
and evervwhere an active power for 
good? And besides, out of this has also 
grown the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, another institution of love 
and mercy. 

When a few women, in an obscure 
town in the West, started the Woman’s 
Temperance Crusade, who foresaw that 
in its train would follow the powerful 
and extensive Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, which has its branches 
throughout the civilized world, and ex- 
tending even in heathen lands, wherever 
the gospel is made known, an institution 
working on manly lines for the benefit 
and salvation of mankind? 

When Rev. William Booth was dis- 
missed from his English Methodist con- 
nection because he felt it to be his duty 
to labor as an evangelist, and when he 
began to collect converts in the slums of 
London, neither he himself nor any 
looker-on or sympathizer could foresee 
the wide and efficient beneficence of the 
work of the so-called Salvation Army— 
beginning in Great Britain and extend- 
ing into almost all nations, by which 
more than two milliéns have been rescued 
from lives of sin and misery and made 
co-laborers with their leader in diffusing 
christianity and happiness amongst mat- 
kind. 

When Lewis Miller and John H. Vin- 
cent met at a Sunday school convention 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., about 20 years ago, 
and planned a literary assembly to be 
held the next year on the same ground, 
neither they nor any other person could 
foresee the spread of the so called 
Chautauqua circles in this and other 
countries, by means of which hundreds 
and thousands are gaining an education 
of which they would otherwise have been 
destitute. Miller is still President, and 
Bishop Vincent Chancellor of the central 
assembly, and branch circles are held in 
almost every State annually, also in 
Canada and in foreign nations (three in 
= at Fryeburg, Ocean Park and 
Northport.) 

The story of Robert Raikes, and of his 
inauguration of the work of Sabbath 
Schools, is striking and remarkable. He 
was a printer and published a newspaper 
in Gloucester, England. Desiring to do 
good, he wentinto the prisons in the 
city. The prisoners in those days, or 
their friends, had to provide for their 
own sustenance. He relieved the dis- 
tress of the most needy, and instructed 
them. Passing through the poorest 
part of the city, he observed the ragged 
and dirty children quarrelling with each 
other. On the Sabbath, being a day of 
leisure, it was still worse, he hired a Mr. 
King to take the children into his house 
and teach them on Sabbath days, Raikes 
and his pastor paying King. Other such 
schools were established in different 
parts of the city. Soon they were 
started in various sections of the king- 
dom. But the teachers had to be paid. 
It became difficult to find the money, 
some feared the schools would have to be 











ers. The first school was opened in 
1780. In 1787 the number of children 
taught in these schools was estimated at 
250,000. Ata meeting of Wesleyans the 
difficulty of keeping the schools open 
and paying the teachers was discussed. 
At last a common sense man spoke up 
and said, ‘‘Let us do the work ourselves.” 
The question was settled, and Sabbath 
schools have since been carried on by 
voluntary efforts, and they have spread 
all over christendom. 

Only a few years ago, Rev. F. E. Clark, 
then a Congregational preacher in Port- 
land, started the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. It spread from 
church to church, and from one denomi- 
nation to another, until it is almost 
world-wide in members and in organiza- 
tion. Ata recent assemblage of dele- 
gates from these societies held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the numbers present were 
estimated at 40,000. Thus these benef- 
icent and influential associations of 
young people are enlisted in promoting 
the progress of Christianity. Amongst 
the Methodists, the societies have as- 
sumed the name of the Epworth League, 
and are numerous and active in the same 
excellent work. 

Another instrumentality has been in- 
itiated in Vermont. Young women have 
been sent out, two and two, as Christ 
sent his disciples, and their labors and 
efforts amongst the rural churches have 
been blessed with abundant success. 
They visit from house to house, and from 
neighborhood to neighborhood, and ac- 
complish great good. This is but the 
beginning of this mode of work. Why 
should not women have their share in 
spreading the gospel? 

The Lord is able, from time to time, 
to commence and make use of new means, 
and ‘new agencies, to accomplish his pur- 
He from year to year buries the 
workmen, and changes the methods and 
instrumentalities; but the work does not 
cease to be carried on. 


poses. 





ELOPED WITH A KURD. 
An Internationa] Love-Affair That Threat- 
ened a Veritable War. 

Thomas G. Allen, Jr., and William L. 
Sachtleben, the young American stu- 
dents who made a bicycle tour around 
the world, deseribe their experiences in 
Persia in the Century. The following 
peculiar international complication 
came to their knowledge at Tabreez: 

The English government, it seemed, 
had beeome embroiled in a local love- 
affair just at a time when Col. Stewart 
was off on “diplomatic duty” on the 
Russian Transcaspian border. An ex- 
ceptionally bright Armenian beavty, 
a graduate of the American missionary 
schools at this place, had been ab- 
ducted, it was claimed, by a young 
Kurdish cavalier, and carried away to 
his mountain home. Her father, who 
happened to be a naturalized English 
subject, had applied for the assistance 
of his adopted country in obtaining her 
release. Negotiaticns were at once 
set on foot between London and Tehe- 
ran, which finally led to a formal de- 
mand upon the Kurds by the shah him- 
self. Upon their repeated refusal, 
seven thousand Persian troops, it was 
said, were ordered to Soak Boulak, 
under the command of the vice-consul, 
Mr. Patton. 

The matter at length assumed such 
importance as to give rise, in the house 
of commons, to the question: ‘‘Who is 
Katty Greenfield?” This, in time, was 
answered by that lady herself, who de- 
elared under oath that she had become 
a Mohammedan, and was in love with 
the man with whom she had eloped. 
More than this, it was learned that she 
had not a drop of English blood in her 
veins, her father being an Austrian and 
her mother a native Armenian. Where- 
upon the Persian troopers, with their 
much disgusted leader, beat an inglori- 
ous retreat, leaving ‘‘Katty Greenfield” 
mistress of the situation, and of a Kurd- 
ish heart. 


UNCONSCIOUSLY DIVORCED. 





A Kentucky Couple's Singular Experienee 
After Making Up a Quarrel. 

An attorney who has recently been 
in eastern Kentucky examining some 
land titles tells the Louisville Courier- 
Journal the following curious story: 
“An indictment was returned by 
the Elliott county grand jury the 
other day that beats anything ever 
coming under my notice during my 
long years of practice. It seems that 
a couple named Wilson became tired of 
married life and concluded to go it 
single again. So they employ a lawyer 
to procure the desired divorcee. While 
waiting the court’s deeree the couple 
met and concluded to try in double 
harness again. Love triumphed over 
the memory of their past experience, 
and when the divorce was granted 
they were getting along like a couple 
on their bridal tour. They paid no 
attention to the divorce proceedings, 
and as their attorney failed to notify 
themi that they were no longer man 
and wife they were in blissful ignor- 
ance of the fact that they had ceased 
to be asone. Well, the first intima- 
tion Mr. Wilson and his wife had of 
their divorce being granted was when 
the sheriff called on them with a 
bench warrant for their arrest for liv- 
ing together in adultery. They gave 
bail, and when the facts are explained 
to the judge the couple believe they 
will not be punished. They went to a 
preacher and were married again, and 
are now living together without fear 
of that Elliott county grand jury.” 


WHEN YOU ARE STRONGEST. 
From 11:30 A. M. to 4:30 P. M. the Best 
Time for Work. 

We may accept as a fact, says the 
Journal of Physiology, that there is a 
diurnal rise and fall in the power of 
doing voluntary muscular work, in the 
same way as there is a diurnal] rise 
and fall in bodily temperature and 
pulse. It is remarkable, however, that 
instead of the greatest amount of work 
being done, as might have been ex- 
pected, on rising in the morning, after 
a good night’s rest, itis found that at 
9 a. m. the smallest amount of work is 
accomplished, the powers of doing 
muscular work in Dr. Harley’s case in- 
creasing each hour up to 11 a. m. 

Immediately after lunch there is a 
marked rise, followed an hour later by 
a fall, while again an hour later, or 
about 3 p. m., the amount of work ac- 
meomplished reaches its maximum. 
Then, from some unexplained cause, 
there is a notable fall at 4 p. m., which 
is succeeded by a rise at5 p. m., after 
which a progresstve fall takes place 





more work was capeble of being exe- 
cuted from 11:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. than 





given up for want of means to pay teach- 


ural and Family Newspaper. August 16, 1894. 


AN IMMENSE ROCKING STONE. 


The Strange Discovery of Two Strolling 
Englishmen in the Scilly Isles. 

An interesting discovery has been 
made in the isles of Scilly. The famous 
logan, or logging stone, within a mile 
or two of the Land’s End, has been one 
of the sights of West Cornwall for many 
years, and thousands of tourists have, 
under the direction of the local guides, 
been able with a slight exertion to set 
the heavy mass of granite in motion, so 
evenly is itpoised. But the logan rock 
is put entirely in the shade, says a late 
London dispatch, by the discovery at 
Peninnis, St. Mary's, Scilly, of what is 
believed to be the largest logging stone 
in Britain. Its existence was disclosed 
quite by accident. Edward McDonald 
and a friend were strolling around Pen- 
innis when a squall of wind and rain 
came on, and they sought ‘odie by 
the side of an enormous mass of rock. 
While leaning against it Mr. McDonald 
fancied he felt the rock vibrate, and an 
examination was made with the result 
that the two young men found that by 
their combined strength the mass could 
easily be made to move. Some time 
was spent by them in proving their dis- 
covery and measurements were taken. 
The rock is pyramidical in shape and 
of the following dimensions: Mean 
breadth, 11 feet; length, 19 feet; 
height, 21 feet; circumference, 55 feet, 
and 68 feet over all. It contains 4,389 
cubic feet, and is estimated to weigh 
about 320 tons. It hassince been visit- 
ed by a large numbet of persons who 
have confirmed the discovery. It is re- 
markably well balanced and can be put 
in motion by one person, the momen- 
tum continuing after the power has 
been withdrawn. It has been called 
the McDonald logging stone. A simi- 
lar but much smaller rock was found 
in the same vicinity by Thomas Sim- 
mons while he was in search of the new 
logging stone. It is flat on top and 


can be logged by two or three persons | 


sitting on the top, see-saw fashion. It 


is estimated to weigh 100 tons. 
OLD ROMAN PERQUISITES. 


Immense Amounts Gobbled by Officehold- 
ers im the Days of Cicero. 

When L. Capernius Piso was ap- 
pointed governor of Macedonia for one 
year he drew for his outfit from the 
public treasury 18,000,000 sesterces, or 
£150,000. He did not want the money 
for that purpose. Everything re- 
quired by a proconsul was supplied to 
him by the province. Piso simply took 
the money for himself and lent it out 
in Rome at high interest. ©. Verres 
was charged by Cicero with having 
robbed Sicily of £350,000 in three years, 
besides many valuable works of art. 
He practically admitted his guilt by 
retiring from Rome without attempt- 
ing any defense. Cicero, when gover- 
nor of the poor province of Cilicia, 
found himself the richer in one year by 
£20,000, and he was perhaps the only 
proconsul who ever handed over his 
surplus to the state. 

There can be no doubt that Cicero 
and the younger Pliny received large 
sums from their clients while these 
clients were still living. Balbus is not 
likely to have secured the argument 
“Pro Balbo” for a mere trifle, and the 
gratitude of Sicily for the prosecution 
of Verres undoubtedly took a very sub- 
stantial form. Apart from all such 
honoraria, it is recorded that Cicera 
and the younger Pliny received legacies 
from clients to the amount of £170,000. 
Gibbon tells us, on the authority of 
Olympiodorus, that several of the rich-. 
est senators had an income of £160,000 
@ year—without computing the stated 
provision of corn and wine. 








ALUMINUM WATCHES. 


They Are Now Much itn Favor with 
Parisian Fashionable Men. 

The latest fad of the Parisian swells 
is the aluminium timepiece, says the 
Clothier and Furnisher. They are 
very light in weight, but a trifle more 
than the works. The cases are in 
a dull black color—very effective. 
Some are open faced, some are open in 
a small three-quarter-inch disk in the 
center, with small gilt hands on the 
black face of the watch, but they are 
in all sorts of inlaid decoration in 
colorings, but the best of it is they are 
very reasonable in price. 

It is the custom at the gay capital 
for the gentry to carry this timepiece 
in the right-hand trousers pocket 
along with the keys, coin, matchbox, 
and other paraphernalia of the mascu- 
line pocket. It is, however, the wont 
of the owners to rush the hand 
down in the pocket with great show 
of devil-may-care and bring forth the 
watch, of which the material is un- 
scratchable, from among the other 
articles, glance at the time, and care- 
lessly replace it with an air of certain- 
ty in its infallibility. 


NEEDED THE DIALECT. 
Why the German Could Not Tell a Story 
Well. 

A party of three or four sat in a 
North side cafe the other evening 
studying German through their favor- 
ite brew and enlivening the time with 
stories. Twoof the party were excel- 
lent story tellers, and kept the ball 
rolling in tune with the “balls.” The 
usual cafe crowd filled the place. At 
the nearest table among others sat a 
good-natured German, who laughed 
heartily every time one of the story- 
tellers, a bright actor of Irish extrac- 
tion, told a yarn, especially when it 
was on the German nationality. The 
Irishman saw this and finally asked 
the appreciative German's auditor to 
have a beer, an invitation that was at 
once accepted. Finally pressed to tell 
a story on his own behalf he began one 
very awkwardly, but he broke down 
with the apology: 

“Effor I ust had your dialick I could 
tell him goot!” 

And, says the Chicago Times, he 
hadn’t the slightest idea why every- 
body laughed so uproariously, and 
why the Irishman cheerfully paid for 
everything. 








Jewish Chess Players. 

In speaking of the great number of 
successful chess players of the Jewish 
race and of the contest between the 
two Jews, Laskerand Steinitz, for the 
chess championship of the world, the 
Jewish Chronicle dwells upon certain 
traits which are prominent in the Jewish 
character. It maintains that Jews are 
the best chess players because of their 
possession of mental qualities which 
have always been useful to the race, 
such, for example, as quickness of ap- 
prehension, tenacity of purpose, readi- 
ness in application of resources, the 
power of estimating probabilities, and 
an intuition which enables them to seize 
the opportune moment for de 
action. These traite of mind have 
marked in aB the Jews who so iy 





A NEW COUNTRY OF gpg, 
WEALTH COMING 7 
THE FRONT. 





Where Farmers Grow Rapidly 
Rich. , 


“The richest agricultural and stock 
country on the face of the earth,” gay, 
J. C, Swoof, the big ranchman of South 
Dakota, in the Denver Tribune, is Sout} 
ern New Mexico. ‘These farming lends 
are all irrigated—and by irrigation . 
this country the farmer is certain of - 
the water he wants, and as he Wants it, 
and he is also insured against floods Re 
too much water. Only a very mt 
proportion of Southern New Mexico can 
ever be irrigated. The uplands are 
covered with a fine nutritious Mexican 
blue grass, which make them the 
grazing lands for stock cattle 
earth. 


‘These irrigated lands are worth under 
cultivation from $300 to $3000 per acre 
and they are worth these prices from the 
faet that they pay the farmer ever 
from $100 to $1200 above 
per acre, 


finest 
Upon the 


Y year 
~ 7 , ’ all expenses 
Farming in this country jg a 


gold mine—a mint. A hundred’ acres 
under irrigation near the railroad in 
Southern New Mexico in grass and com 
will pay a larger profit per acre every 


year than any 100 acres in Illinois, Jowa 
or South Dakota will in ten years, Besides 
the farmer there runs no dange; fron 
floods, drouth or frost, dangers which 
menace every farmer in the East, North, 
South and West. In fruit and vegetable 
these lands pay annually from $50 ; 
$1200 per acre. I am selling out my 
ranches and all my Dakota property, ang 
shall move immediately 
New Mexico. 

“What section of New Mexico are 
going to?” asked the reporte: 

“Deming, New Mexico, will be my 
|destination. Itis a beautif f 
3000 inhabitants, a great railroad cents 
in the middle of the most beautiful yqi. 
ley I ever saw. Deming is certain t 
soon become a great city. The town 
Deming and surrounding va'ley have 
been recently put under irrigation by the 
Deming Land and Water Company 
These lands are rich and ex)iaustless 
and under irrigation will raise anything 
nearly that grows, from the hard No, : 
Canadian wheat to figs and raisins, 

“These lands will be opened for settle 
ment by the middle of August. They 
can be bought now for from $75 (includ 
ing water rights) up to $400 peracre, If 
the farmers of the East and West knew 
of these facts every acre would be taken 
within 30 days. It is not likely that an 
acre of land near Deming can be bought 
in two years for $2000 per acre.” 

Reporter—What do you think of the 
climate? 

“It is the finest and most delightful 
climate on this earth. I think I am safe 
in saying it will cure any case of lung, 
bronchial or throat trouble or malaria or 
nerve diseases, and the waters will cure 
almost any kidney trouble, Asthma 
cannot exist in that climate.” 

‘‘How is the society?” 

‘**Equal to the society of similar towns 
in Illinois and Massachusetts, and | an 
a Massachusetts man myself.” 

Greater fortunes can be made in the 
next two years in Deming than in any 
other section of this country. It isa 
country which will pay you $100 for 
every dollar you invest in it—a lovely 
country to live in—a market for every 
thing you raise—the farmer's paradise 
and the stockman’s heaven. 

If you would know more of this coun 


to Souther 


try and of what it offers, write to the 
Deming Land and Wate: Company, New 
Mexico, Dr. M. F. Brooks, 560 Cumber- 


land St., Portland, Me., T. L. [oitt 
Barnstead, N. H., G. W. Dresser, Equita 
bill Bldg, Boston, Mass., or Dr. RK. ©. 
Flower, 559 Columbus Ave., 
Mass. 


Boston, 


A Shower of Yellow Clay. 
April 4, 1892, Marion county, Ia., and 
especially that portion of it contingent 
to Knoxville, the county seat, was 
treated to a bath of thin, yellow mud 
The cloud came up from the south 
southeast, but did not appear to be the 
result of any unusual meteorological 
disturbance. The barometer did not 
indicate cyclonic conditions and the 
great mud vehicle which rolled across 
the ridge which separates English and 


Whitebreast creeks was unaccompanied 
by either wind, thun r or lightning 
In some places in tie county thin, 
sticky clay covered everything to the 


depth of about one-tenth of an inob, 
making a general cleaning up nece* 


sary after the “shower” was over. The 
Knoxville Journal of April 6, two days 
after the mud shower, contained the 
following among its locals: ‘We had 
a regular mud shower here Monday 


morning, the mud falling a few mim 
utes only, but while it lasted it literalls 
plastered the south side of buildings 
and covered the windows and the pee 
ple upon the streets with a costo 
thin, yellow clay.” 





The Way It Struck Him. 
A young fellow having been asked by 
one of the recruiting sergeants wh? 
haunt the precincts of the national 
gallery whether he wished to enlist ip 
a Scottish regiment, replied: 
“Not I. I'd rather go into a lunatie 
asylum than enlist in a Highland reg* 
ment.” 
“Well, said the sergeant, ‘I've ” 
doubt ye’d feel mair at home there. 


—Oldun—‘"‘As poor as you are and 
going to marry?” Yungun—‘“Thst® 
what” Oldun—‘‘Has your wife sny- 
thing?” Yungun—“No; but she will 
have.” Oldun—‘What?” Yungur- 
“Me.” 
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is, but you know something of ere - 
as a remedy for indigestion an¢ othet 


diseases. Well, 


Guaiacol 


is a refined form of creosote, and is ™ 
from the resin of beech trees. It ort 
lates a languid appetite as the a'r of ur 
woods does. As long as they ca® or 
will eat, consumptives can fight a 
disease. That is why Guaiacol is “ ; 
bined with oeone, a very active form " 
oxygen, in Slocum’s Ozonized Norv 

ian Cod Liver Oil. 
w send for Book on Ozone, mailed free 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


Not fancy, merely, or the rush 

Of feeling, guides the pen or brush, 
As tint by tint, and line by line, 

The verses grow, the colors shine! 
We find with these the crowning art 
Whose magico can alone impart 

To genius all its highest gains— 
The faculty of taking pains. 


Lo, for the joy of years to be, 

Destined for immortality, 

We hail the statue's marble grace, 

The loveliness of form and face. 

Nor dream what hours the sculptor wrought 
With tireless hand and anxious thought, 
Till from the stone, with stroke on stroke, 
The unveiled beauty stirred and woke! 











The rapt musician, whose sweet strain 
Bids vanquished sorrow smile again, 
Threw his whole soul, the while he wrote, 
Into each heaven-aspiring note, 

Pausing a thousand times before 

His judgment passed the perfect score; 
For, holding meaner work in scorn, 

He toiled for ages yet unborn! 


They learn the secret of success, 
Who seek—content with nothing less— 
Perfection, with no aim beside, 
And, missing this, dissatisfied! 
And they alone, in life’s brief day, 
To fame and honor win their way 
Who first achieve, for such high gains, 
The strenuous art of taking pains. 
—J. R. Eastwood, in Quiver. 


@ur Story Geller. 
SILY’S INVESTMENT. 














“Shet to that door, Silas, so’s it'll 
ketch. It’s ¢old ternight. Who’d think 
‘twas the middler May. ’'F I didn’t 
know better, I sh’d say thar was snow 
in the air.” 

“That would be the beatinest, I’low,” 
said Silas Baldwin, giving the door an 
extra push behind him to ensure its 
firmness, “but it’s downright chilly, 
and no mistake. This must be the tail 
end er the back bun’ er winter. Reckon 
he’s wavin’ his tail as sorter partin’ 
s’loot, and coolin’ of the air,” and 
Silas, smiling broadly at his own wit, 

ave alook with his deep-set twink- 

g eyes, at Agatha his wife, to see if 
she felt like smiling to-night. But 
Agatha only drew the small black and 
white checked shawl over her shoul- 
ders, then held her knitting up be- 
tween'her eyes and the light and, 
from beneath her glasses, picked up a 
stitch. When that was done, she in- 
quired of Silas, who had subsided, and 

who sat in a corner grunting, as he 
pulled off his boots with some diffi- 
culty, if he had ‘‘ben to the corner.” 

““Yes—er,” as the boot came. 

“Any mail?” with more interest 
than before manifested. 

“Soon’s I git this blamed thing off,” 
jerked Silas. ‘There! I swow if I'll 
never git Mose Bean afoul.er my foot 
ag’in. [ told him they were Cinderillys 
when he got ’em finished, but he 
‘lowed ez how they’s big enough for 
two er me. ‘Well, one er me’sall I 
want,’ I sez, ‘and it’s no recommend,’ 
1 sez, ‘to your cobblerin’ to stamp 

er boots by sich remarks.’ ‘Oh!’ sez 

e, ‘Silas, I was a-foolin,’ ’n’ I ’low 
now ez how I think he was,” and Silas 
flung the seorned footgear behind the 
stove with such force that Agatha 
started. However, when she saw the 
homespun socks incased in easy carpet 
slippers she continued—years of ex- 
perience having taught her, as she 
told her friends, that what was her 
“haste was Silases leesure.” 

“D'you say there was any mail?” 

“Seems ter me there was,” said Silas, 
calmly, as he spread the newspaper 
across his knee and felt for his glasses. 
He found the letter first, but it was 
not until his glasses were discovered 
and established, and he had spent 
‘fome minutes on the address, that he 
looked over the envelope at Agatha, 
who sat knitting still, apparently un- 
concerned, but whose _ repression 
showed itself in the short rocking of 
her chair and her pursed lips. Silas’ 
small eyes twinkled. ‘‘Seenis to me,” 
he said at length, “this is for—why! 
it’s for you, Agathy, arter all. Bless 
me, how dull I be! [ was trying to 
make a missus into a esquare;” and 
coming over to Agatha with his clumsy 
tread, he dropped the lettér in her 
lap, and then 'pulled the little curl 
that hung in front of her ear, as he 
had done in courting days, the curl 
which from a rich brown had grown 
thin and gray. “Your man’s a born 
‘tease, Agathy—can't help it—born s0; 
but for better or wuss, you know, 
Agathy, especially when the letter’s 
from Sily boy,” and Silas’ hand fin- 
gered the gray curl. 

“From Sily?” Agatha had controlled 
her eagerness until now. Then she 
lifted her faded eyes and gave Silas 
one long affectionate look before she 
opened it. The boy’s name hedged 
outall feeling of even slight annoyance. 

“‘Set here, Silas,” she said in asofter 
tone, as she pointed to a chair beside 
her; ‘we'll read it to onct. Then we'll 
know together the good or the bad of 
it. How long sence together came?” 
she went on, as she inserted a knitting 
needle in one corner; and herhand and 
her voice both trembled. 

“To-day'’s thirteenth er May, I 
teckonz how’t was right after Christ- 
mas, sayin’ as he’d got our things.” 

“"'T was January seven'at’leven in the 
mornin’,” said Agatha, excitedly, as 
she extracted the letter and blew up 
the envelope to see if it wasempty. “I 
was makin’ thoroughwort tea for Mis’ 
Sawtelle, and Eph Rowell brung it in. 
"You'll scuse me,’ I says, as polite as 
was necessary, while I read my letter. 
‘I eh’ think,’ she snapped, shorter’n 
piecrust, ‘the letter might wait fifteen 
minutes.’ ‘It won't,’ I says, and that’s 
the last thoroughwort tea Lize Saw- 
telle ever got made in this house. 

“Now, pa, can you see?” she con- 
tinued in altered tones,” ‘somehow 
my specs ain’t as good at writing as at 
some things.” 

“Don’t need wipin’, do they, Agathy?” 
ventured Silas. ‘‘Mine was m'ist a min- 
ute ago.” And sitting side by side, 
facing the table with its single shade- 
less lamp on the green cover, the two 
old people, each with a hand on the 
broad business sheet, read slowly and 
painstakingly, with numerous inter 
polations the following letter: 

Waite Sprines, Idaho, May 7, 189— 

My Dear MOTHER: 

“It is about time for me to write to 

m and father again, and let you 

ow thatall is well with me.” Silas 
nooded assent vigorously—“I think I 
am growing stout”—“think of that, 
Agathy!” Agatha’s eyebrows went up 
—‘‘and lazy”—‘‘no never,” said Silas, 
sobering, ‘‘not a lazy bun’ in that boy.” 
“Hold still, Silas, do,” said Agatha, as 
Silas, holding the page emphesized his 
statement. “But I think I will write 
something that will surprise you.” 
“What do yousuppose it is, Agatha?” 
said Silas, ina loud whisper. ‘‘Silas 


severe, “if you don’t hold still, you 
shan’t look on. I spose the easiest 
way to find out is to read the letter, 
‘and your hand is a-goin’ like the shak- 
in’ palsey. Do let go, pa. There’sa 
dear!” But Silas had no such inten- 
tion of being so bribed, though he 
said, very humbly: “Allright, Agathy, 
go on, I’]1 keep stiff.” 

“You know,” the letter went on, 
“that I have made considerable mone; 
in the seven years I left home.” 

“Ts it seven, ma?” said Silas. 

“Yes,” sighed Agatha, ‘‘and I have 
some good investments out here, which 
do not need my presence—” 

“Silas,” and Agatha dropped her 
side of the sheet, *‘tyou don’t spose he 
means—” ' 

“Read on, ma; read on,” exclaimed 
the old man, excitedly, “and beside I 
have become interested in an invest- 
ment that Ican do elsewhere as well 
as here, and better, I am told—” the 
two old faces were very near the paper 
now—“in factif you and pa will co- 
operate I do not see why I cannot 
carry it on as well at Broton Centre as 
anywhere—” 

“Silas!” 

“O ma, dear,” and the old hand trem- 
bled well now, and ma’s glasses were 
very dim. Still they read on. 

“I am not going to tell you what the 

business is, but my coming to Broton 
with it, will call forasmall building 
or a number of rooms of some kind. 
You have often talked of building an‘ 
ell on the old house but Ido not re- 
member of yourever having written 
that it was done.” 
‘“‘What’s the use of a new ell for us 
old folks,” interpolated Silas; ‘‘there’s 
room enough to be lonely in now,” 
and Agatha nodded her head. ‘“—now 
this is my project (the letter contin- 
ued), if you will build that new two- 
story ell and reserve three or four 
rooms for my own use in my business 
I will write further regarding the 
share in the expense I am willing to 
undertake, and 1 assure you I will do 
the correct thing. Then we can settle 
on the plans later. I warrant that 
this will be nothing you or pa will be 
ashamed to have your son interested 
in. I shall want to hear from you 
soon, andI will try and be a better 
hand at writing. I want to see you 
and pa more and more each day, and 
when this chance offered and I found 
I could come east I could not give up 
the idea of seeing the old place and 
‘ou two, forall I have been away so 
ong—” 

“Poor Sily boy,” murmured Silas, 
and Agatha gripped the big hand un- 
der the table. 

“T like the west, but I have got over 
the wildness of the feeling that made 
me leave home so long ago before I 
had done anything for either of you, 
although I have tried to make it up 
since I have been able, but I was no 
more than a boy, you know, mother—” 
“Yes, Sily boy,” said Silas. 
—‘‘Many’s the time those first two 
my I would have come, but it was a 
ong journey, but I was poor and 
proud, too, I expect; then later I 
would not leave, and then when I 
might possibly have come there were 
things lthought held me. But those 
days have passed, and now I want to 
come as badly as ever, and] am com- 
ing home. Your boy Sily has been odd, 
I know, but he has never been bad, 
mother. Remember that. This letter 
is for father, too, and I know you will 
read it together. Write soon. I shall 
wait impatiently to hear. Good-by. 
Your affectionaté son, 

“SrLas BALDWIN, JR.” 
ltseemed to neighbors that summer 
as if Silas and Agatha Baldwin had re- 
newed their youth. “I ust to think 
that Mis’ Bald’in was pindlin’ at one 
time,” said Mrs. Sawtelle to Moses 
Bean's sister, ‘and I up and asked 
her one day what was the matter of 
her, she looked so weakly. I told her 
she needed to doctor some or she’d be 
way down where she couldn’ git up; 
but I declare to goodness I think ’twas 
jest one of them spells she always had 
when she'd git thin kin’ er Sily so fur 
away. ‘Cause now he’s comin’ and 
she’s lost that mauger look, and seems 
so them curl< er hern dangled harder’n 
I’ve seen ’em sence Sily went off.” 

The rebuilding went steadily on. 
The old ell was pulled down and when 
the carpenter came to consult Silas 
and Agatha about the new one, he re- 
marked: 

“It’s goin’ to leave yer main house 
way down out er sight. Couldn’t think 
er raisin’ that, could ye? It’s goin’ to 
leave yer main house way down out er 
sight.” 
~ Silas and Agatha looked at each 
other. Then Agatha said: 

“Why not? Mebbe Sily’ll want it 
sometime for hisown use. He’s young 
you know, Silas.” 
~ “Yes,” said the old man, “and it 
isn’t prob’bl he'll alwers want to live 
alone.” So it was agreed, and the 
looks of satisfaction bestowed upon 
his plan, and the smiles of approval 
which passed between the old people 
asthey watched John Willis perfect 
his suggestion convinced him that he 
had spoken happily. 

The time of completion at last ar- 
rived, and one lovely evening in early 
August, after the last trace of building 
and painting had been removed, Silas 
and Agatha walked around their new 
domain and were content. 

‘“‘Nobudy’d suspicion that ell was 
anythin’ more’n an ell to any house, 
would they, ma?” said Silas, his hands 
on hi8 broad hips and his head on high; 
“folks ain’t got much satisfaction out 
er me regardin’ Sily’s affairs. I tell 
‘em I aig’t at liberty to tell. It’s true, 
too, ain’t it? I reckon ’f I can wait to 
know, they can; ’n’ they know it ain't 
anythin’ monstrous or dishonest, or he 
wouldn’t be comin’ to bis old home to 
do it.” 

*’Tain’t nothin’ but an ell, anyhow, 
Silas,” said Agatha, after seconding 
Silas’ remarks by numerous shakes of 
the head, which set her curls in mo- 
tion; ‘I should never think, even goin’ 
through it, that it was to be a office or 
a manufactory. That po'celain sink 
he wanted in that back rcom some 
might take for ’sperimentin’—I dunno. 
O’ course them open fireplaces in what 
looks like his office and private room's 
more for ornament than anythin’ else. 
But we'll know in time, pa’ We've 
waited so long, and it won’t be many 
days now,” and Agatha’s hand elosed 
on a letter in her pocket, received that 
afternoon. 

“TI think,” said Silas, ‘‘that big new 
room upstairsin the main house will 
make a fine chamber for Sily. It over- 
looks all his old ha’nts down by the 
river, and through the medders, 'n’ 
I’m glad we decided to bave a fire- 
place in that, he seems so fond of ’em 
in his offices. 1 tell yer, Agathy, them 
blue eyes er hisn will open up at the 
new main house. Reckon he didn’t 





Bald’in.” said Agatha, trying to look P 


plan on sich improvement. But we 


can keepa secret too, can’t we, Aga- 
thy?” and Silas’ deep-set eyes shone, 
and Agatha’s curls shook almost mer- 
rily. 
The tenth of August was a perfect 
day, and the evening sky was glorious 
with fluffy clouds amid the rosy lights 
of the dying day. Silas and Agatha 
Baldwin sat on the new porch appar- 
ently calm, although Agatha’s rocking- 
chair displayed its usual signal of agi- 
tation, and Silas occasionally walked 
across the porch, and then down to the 
gate, and looked up the road. 

“Stage a leetle late, Silas?” ques- 
tioned Agatha, at length. They had 
ceased to talk. Words seemed useless. 
“TI dunno. Seems ez how it must be. 
Most anythin’ good ud seem late ter- 
night.” 

“Tl step in and light up now, I 
guess,” said Agatha, rising; and Silas 
followed for no especial reason. The 
stage from Westlea was late, and it 
was dark before the rattle of its 
wheels was heard along the road. It 
stopped by the house, as Silas and 
Agatha hastened to throw open the 
door, and peered out into the dark- 
ness, seeing nothing. Then an inex- 
plainable feeling held them to the 
porch, as they heard voices from the 
stage. They would have their greet- 
ing after it had driven away, but Silas’ 
shaking voice spoke notwithstanding: 

“Ts that you, Sily?” = 

“Yes, father, in a moment,” came a 
strong man’s voice, and the two old 
people grasped each other’s hand. The 
gate was pushed opep just then, and 
up the short plank walk ran a little 
child followed by another of the same 
size. ‘Is this g’anpa?” said the first; 
“Is this g’anma?” said the second, and 
before the old people could move, the 
two little children had climbed the 
step to their side and put up their ljt- 
tle hands foragreeting, and exclaimed 
ina chorus. “I’se Aggie;” “I’se little 
Sily.” 

“Yes, father,” said his son’s voice 
that moment, entering the porch with 
a pale little woman on his arm, ‘“‘it’s 
all true. This is your daughter Mary, 
and this is my investment 1 have come 
to carry on.” - 

Agatha Baldwin’s face was on he 
husband's shoulder. Silas with his 
hands behind him, looked straight be- 
fore him at his son, then at the woman 
by his side; then at the two children 
who had run back to their father and 
mother, awed by their reception. Then 
Silas spoke. 

“Sily boy, fore Heaven and all that’s 
good, is—this all right? All as—it 
should be?” 

Young Silas Baldwin left his wife's 
side, who had grown paler, and step- 
ping close to his father and mother he 
took a hand of each before replying. 

“Father—mother, before Heaven 
and all that is good, itisall right; is 
all that it should be. You know I told 
you that your boy Sily was odd, but 
that he was not bad. And now have 
you net a welcome for your daughter 
Mary, for Aggie and little Sily and for 
your son?” 

“And it’s all right, Sily, boy, it’s all 
right,” said Silas that evening a score 
of times, ‘and these uns are Aggie 
and little Sily,” as he sat with one on 
each knee, “upon my soul! who'd 
a-known they wasn't both boys or 
both gals, in their dresses! An’, Mary, 
p’r’aps I ain’t treated you decent, but 
you see I ain’t used to havin a daugh- 
ter; but nobody could be gladder,” 
and, bending over her, he gave her a 
tender kiss which proved a seal of 
mutual affection. His son Silas ex- 
plained his position. His first year in 
the west had been an unsuccessful 
search for a successful opening. Then 
when it came and he was established 
on asmall salary he fell in love with 
Mary Grey. There was promise of ad- 
vancement and Mary and he were per- 
suaded they could be happy together 
on but little. So it proved, even after 
the twins came. For Mary, small and 
frailas she was, was 2 true helpmeet 
in courage and encouragement, and 
he often felt if it were not for the 
bright home of two rooms, poorly but 
cheerily furnished, to which he re- 
turned at night, met by loving wel- 
come and little warm arms, he should 
have gone adrift. He had kept the 
marriage from his parents at first 
like the odd boy he was, know- 
ing that ,he could not explain sat- 
isfactorily. Then it grew easy not 
to mention it, to write seldom 
and to deal in generalities. But when 
he saw the climate of White Springs 
leaving its marks on Mary, her face 
becoming pale and her manner list- 
less, he began to bestir himself. Op- 
portunities occurred, advantageous to 
his leaving, and he found he could 
busy him#elf, with occasional visits 
west, in Broton Center. ‘But the 
business I wanted the rooms for, you 
can understand now mother,” he con- 
cluded, looking around at Mary and 
the two babies curled up on the sofa. 

“Sily, boy, you couldn’t a-planned 
better. You didn't tell us, we know. 
Mebbe ‘twasn’t right—mebbe ‘twas 
only odd; but we'll let bygones be by- 
gones, as it has turned out. We was 
saved more worryin’ than we did.” 

So Silas Baldwin, Junior, with Mary 
and the twins, set up his business in 
the new ell, and in the large new room 
in the new main house, a welcome sur- 
prise to the son. And old Silas’ eyes 
twinkled harder than ever, especially 
when Sily came within their range of 
vision, and Agatha’s curls shook stead- 
ily over little Aggie’s irresistible ways. 
—Helen J. Wilder, in Interior. 





Bound to Roast. 

“I wouldn’t like to live . Chicago,’ 
remarked the quiet-looking citizen on 
a train toa Chicago drummer. 

“Why not?” 

“Ob, there is such a hurry and rush 
and turmoil there all the time.” 

“Were you ever there?” 

“No.” 

“How do you know it is that way?” 

“Everybody says so, and 1 see about 
it in the papers and in the jokes and 
pictures and every place.” 

“ls that where you have heard of 
it?” exclaimed the drummer, bracing 
up. “Well, you hadn’t better ever try 
it, then, for they can’t and don’t tell a 
hundredth part of what it really is.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 





German Arboratums. 

The German Dendrological society, 
which is presided over by Baron von St. 
Paul, of Fischbach, in Silesia, consists 
principally of practical gardeners, nur- 
serymen, scientific botanists, officers 
of forestry and country gentlemen. 
The aim of the society is the introduc- 
tion of new trees and shrubs into Ger- 
many also to test their usefulness or 
ornamental value. For this purpose 
it is proposed to plant arboratums in 
different parts of Germany, which, of 
course, will also contain the old and 
well known species of indigenous trees 
and shrubs. 











Choe Miscellany. 
SAILORS’ SUPERSTITIONS. 














Stolen Wood Mortised Into the Keel to 
Make the Vessel Sail Faster—Lawyers, 
Women and Clergymen Looked at 
with Disfavor on Sailing-Vessels. 





Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley gives an 
interesting chapter of ‘Superstitions 
of the Sea” in the Century. After 
studying them fairly well, he doubts if 
modern sailors are more superstitious 
than any other class with equal train- 
ing and opportunities. 

In earlier days superstition was as 
much a part of every ship as the water 
she was to float in, for it entered with 
the wood scarfed into her keel and 
climbed to the flags and garlands waving 
at her mastheads; it ran riotously at her 
launching, controlled her name, her 
crew and cargoes; it timed her days 
and hours of sailing and convoyed her 
voyages; it summoned apparitions for 
her ill-fortune and evoked portents 
and signs for her prosperity; it made 
winds blow foul or fair, governed her 
successful ventures and arrivals, and, 
when her work was done, promised a 
port of rest somewhere off the shores 
of Fiddler’s Green, where all good 
sailors rest eternally, or threatened 
foul moorings deep in the uncanny 
locker of Davy Jones of ballad memory. 

In many countries stolen wood was 
mortised into the keel, as it made the 
ship sail faster at night; though if the 
first blow struck in fashioning thiskee] 
drew fire, the ship was doomed to 
wreck upon her maiden voyage. Silver 
(usually a coin) placed in the mainmast- 
step went for lucky ventures, and mis- 
guided indeed was the owner who per- 
mitted any of the unlucky timbers to 
eater into the construction. Something 
of the ceremonious character given to 
launchings survives to this day; where 
of old ships were decked with flowers 
and crowns of leaves, flags now flutter; 
the libation poured on the deck, the 
purification by the priest, the anoint- 
ing with egg and sulphur, find their 
exemplars in the well-aimed and wasted 
magnums which are shattered on the 
receding cut-water as the craft, re- 
leased from the ways, slips, well- 
greased, into the sea; the jar of wine 
put to his lips by the captain, and then 
emptied on deck, the cakes and ale set 
before the crew, the stoup of wine 
offered to passers-by on the quay, and 
the refusal of which was an evil omen 
—all are realized in these sadder lus- 
trums by the builder’s feast in the 
mold-loft. 

Lawyers, clergymen and women are 
ever looked at with disfavor on sailing 
ships as sure to bring ill-luck—lawyers, 
undoubtedly, from the antipathy of 
sailors to the class, a dislike so pro- 
nounced that ‘“‘sea-lawyer” is a very 
bitter term of reproach, and “land 
shark” is a synonym. Clergymen— 
priests and parsons—are unlucky, prob- 
ably because of their black gowns and 
their principal duty on shipboard—that 
of consoling the dying and burying the 
dead—though possibly because the devil, 
the great storm-raiser, is their especial] 
enemy, and sends tempests to destroy 
them. Women—who may reason out 
their unpopularity?—save that a ship 
is the last place for them, or perhaps 
because of the dread of witches, for of 
all spell-workers in human form none 
is so dreaded as the female brewers of 
hell-broth. Like the priests of the 
middle ages, they can raise a prime 
quality of storm by tossing sand or 
stones in the air, and, like Congreve’s 
Lapland sorceress, are supposed to live 
by selling contrary winds and wrecked 
vessels. 

Certain families could never get sea 
employment under their own  sur- 
names, not even such members as 
were born with cauls, as they were 
tabooed, barred; and many animals— 
hares, pigs, black cats, for example— 
could neither be carried nor mentioned 
on shipboard, save under very stringent 
conditions. Scarborough wives kept 
a black cat in the house to assure their 
husbands’ lives at sea; but on voyages 
every black cat carried a gale in her 
tail, and if she became unusually frol- 
icsome a storm was sure to follow. 
Years ago, on board the flagship Frank- 
lin, up the Mediterranean, we had a 
yarn that illustrated a survival of this 
oer gue | to certain forms of an- 
imals. wo old quartermasters were 
heard during the morning watch ex: 
changing in the cockpit dismal ex- 
periences of their dreams the night be- 
fore. One was particularly harrowing. 
for the narrator wound up with: “And 
I say, Bill, I was never so afeared ir 
my life; when I woke up it seemed as 
true as day, and I was all of a tremble 
like an asp on a leaf.” 

‘“‘What’s that?” said the other. ‘‘Pipe 
down; don’t mention that rep-tile; he’s 
a hoodoo on shipboard.” 

Figure heads were at first images 0! 
gods, and later of saints and sea-heroes 
and were held in high reverence, ano 
the eyes glaring from each bow of a 
Chinese junk enable the boat to voy: 
age intelligently—for ‘no have twc 
eyes, how can see? No can see, how 
can do?” is the shibboleth of their sail- 
ors. Ships’ bells were blessed, and to 
day if a mistake in their striking is 
made by a stupid messenger boy, they 
are struck backward to break the spell. 
In one ship to which I was attached 
the bell had come down to us from the 
Ticonderoga, through the Thetis, | 
think, and was supposed to be under 
the special control of a blue spirit of 
mischief. Why the blue spirit shoulc 
indulge in such vagaries is hidden, but 
in the middle of deep-sea nights, wher 
the moon rode in an auspicious quarter 
and the wind blew with the force, and 
from the direction, necessary for the 
spell, the blue bell was bound to make 
acomplete circle, and ring out nine 
bells stridently. Of course no one 
ever heard or ought to hear nine bell: 
at sea, for eight bells are as fixed ir 
limit as the decalogue; but this wa: 
promised. Whether the condition: 
failed to coordinate, I cannot say, bu‘ 
though the bell was watched by al 
sorts and conditions of men, the occul! 
ceremony was never performed for ow 
benefit. 

The ordinary tests employed ly 
aurists for determining the power of 
hearing of their patients are in most 
cases sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses; but in some instances indications 
of great delicacy are absolutely neces- 
sary. For this purpose a “‘sonometer” 
has been invented by T. P. Hawksley. 
The instrument consists of two pri- 
mary coils of unequal winding, a sec- 
ondary coil, two dry cells, or a thermo- 
pile supply current, and an adjustable 
rheotome. The secondary coil is con- 
nected to a telephone, and the rela- 
tive and comparative perception of 
hearing of the patient can be deter 
mined with the erestest-.accuracy. 





PARIS SALON OF 1894. 


Varnishing Day Not What It Was in the 
Golden Ace of Irench Art. 

The French salon has three glorious 
days—the vernissage, when the artists 
are seen before their pictures; the first 
Friday, when fashionable women dis- 
play their magnificent toilets, and the 
first Sunday, when all Paris is ad- 
mitted. 

A distinctive gharacteristic of ‘‘var- 
nishing day,” writes Baroness Althea 
Salvador in Godey’s, is the fact that on 
this day no varnishing whatever is 
done. It seems that the vernissage 
has had four ages—the golden age, 
when painters varnished while art 
critics criticised; second, the silver age, 
when the amateurs joined the art 
critics; third, the iron age, when paint- 
ers no longer varnished, but art critics 
and amateurs were allowed to bring 
their acquaintances; fourth, the brazen 
age, and that belongs to us. Now 
artists, critics and their acquaintances 
constitute the minority, for the crowd 
from the provinces and the crowd from 
Paris is a most wonderful collection of 
curiosities. The most eccentric toilets 
sing the apotheosis of bad taste, the 
dame du comptoir exclaiming: ‘‘What 
talent! This pinxit is remarkable!” 

You are pushed, you are crushed, and 
if you go to the Salon with the inten- 
tion of studying art and artists you 
find yourself comfortable only near 
the entrance door. From nine until 
eleven in the morning this excitement 
continues; then all rush to the circular 
veranda, where Ledoyen, the restau- 
rateur of ‘‘varnishing day,” holds his 
court. Artists, actors, actresses, jour- 
nalists and less favored mortals go 
from table to table, shaking hands, 
asking questions and criticising each 
other’s work and appearance. 


SAVED BY A CIGAR. 


Railroad Experiences tn and Around the 
Smoking Car of a Train. 

“TI don’t care if I do,” said L. ©. Me- 
Whirter, of Evansville, as a friend of- 
fered him acigar, says the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. “One of these anti- 
tobacco cranks asked me the other day 
why I did not quit the ‘vile weed,’ as 
he termed it. I told him the vile weed 
was my best friend. It saved my life 
once. How? I was traveling in Vir- 
ginia. We stopped at an eating sta- 
tion for dinner. Afterdinner I left my 
seat in the ladies’ car and went into 
the smoker to enjoy a cigar. Before 
very long part of the train went 
through a bridge. The smoker passed 
over safely, the coupling broke and 
the cars behind us all went down. 
There were only four persons in the 
ladies’ car, and they were killed. 
There is no moral to this, because the 
thing might have been reversed. In 
1884, I think it was, I was on a Little 
Rock & Memphis train and saw two 
men killed, who lost their lives be- 
eause they left the ladies’ coach to 
smoke. The smoking-car was full of 
immigrants and did not smell good, so 
the two men stood between the cars. 
One wasa merchant named Salinger, 
of Cotton Plant, Ark., and the other 
was his partner, I believe. There was 
a tramp riding on the platform also. 
The train jumped the track at a small 
culvert. The ends of the two cars 
went into the culvert and the two plat- 
forms were crushed together. Sal- 
inger, his partner and the tramp were 
killed. No one else on the 
train was scratched. Indeed, the pas- 
sengers hardly felt the jar, as the train 
was running very slowly.” 

A SPIRIT-RAPPING DOG. 
He Gave Some Old Ladies the Idea That 
Ghosts Were Present. 

A dear old favorite of mine departed 
this life some years ago, says a writer 
in ‘the New York Journal. His name 
was Hurricane Bob, a very large and 
sagacious black Newfoundland. 

He wasa powerful animal, and his 
tail was so powerful that when he 
wagged it in a friendly way among lit- 
tle toddlers of school children, of whom 
he was very found, those whom the 
tail touched found it incumbent on 
them to sit down at once, evenin the 
mud. Well, when alive, you know, 
this dog used to be the chief operator 
in a daylight seance, at which I amused 
my friends now and then. 

In the corner of my study was a 
table with a colored cover right over 
it. Bob liked to lie under it, flat on his 
side, and being thus positioned he was 
invisible, and the seance might begin. 
When I asked my question—suggested 
by friends—I liked ladies best, because, 
for one reason, they are more gullible 
—in a low key there would be no an- 
swer. 

But when | raised my voice at cer- 
tain words, rap, rap, rap, came the re- 
ply. It was the dog’s great tall wag- 
ging against the floor. The number of 
knocks he gave depended on the pitch 
of elevation of my voice. 

I was, of course, the interpreting 
medium, and rar the show according 
to my own judgment, but I believe to 
this day there are some old ladies who 
really imagine they were in communi- 
cation with the dear departed and not 
with the tail of Hurricane Bob. 


WYOMING'S SODA LAKES. 


As described by H. Pemberton, Jr., 
and George P. Tucker, there exists a 
deposit of sulphate of soda, locally 
known as a “lake,” about fourteg 
miles southwest of Laramie, Wyo. The 
deposit iscomposed of three of these 
lakes lying within a stone’ throw of 
one another—the Big lake. the Track 
take and the Red lake—having togeth- 
er a total area of about sixty-five acres. 
They are the property of the Union 
Pacific Railroad company, are connect- 
ed by a branch of that road with the 
main line at Laramie, and are general- 
ly known as the Union Pacific lakes. 
In these lakes, says the Popular Science 
Monthly, the sulphate of soda occurs 
in two bodies or layers. The lower 
part, constituting the great bulk of the 
deposit, isa mass of crystalsof a faint 
greenish color, mixed with a consider- 
able amount of black, slimy mud. Itis 
known as the “solid soda,” and is said 
to have a depth of some twenty or thir- 
ty feet. Above this solid soda occurs the 
superficial layer of pure white crystal- 
lized sulphate of soda. This is formed 
by solution in water of the upper part 
of the lower body, the crystals being 
deposited by evaporation or by cooling, 
or by the twocombined. A little rain 
im the spring and autumn furnishes 
this water, besides which innumerable 
small sluggish-flowiag springs are 
present im all the lakes, but on ac- 
count of the dry air of this region the 
surface is generally dry, or nearly 80, 
and in midsummer the white clouds of 
efflorescent sulphate that are whirled 
up by the ever-flowing winds of 
Wyoming can be seen for miles. The 
layer of white sulphate is from three 
to twelve inches in thickness. When 
the crystals are removed the part laid 





whole | 


EARLY BANKS. 
it Was a Difficult Task to Escape the 
Robbers. 

It must have been difficult in the 
middle ages for a man of limited means 
to take care of his savings. There 
were, it is true, the Lombard and 
Genoese bankers, who dealt with 
princes, nobles, bishops and the abbots 
of the greater monasteries, and as time 
| went on there arose the Sienese-Roman 
firm .of Chigi, with its hundred 

branches, which in later times supplied 
a pontiff to the holy see, who bore the 
name of Alexander VII.; but of what 
service were these great luxury-loving 
people to the peddler, the yeoman or 
small shopkeeper, whose gains came 
not in by pounds, angels or marks, but 
in penny driblets, with perhaps an odd 
groat of profit on a very successful 
venture? How wastheir money stored? 

In some cases we suspect that the 
chureh wardens took care of it in the 
parish chest, though if put to’the proof 
of what we say we should not be very 
ready with an answer, but it is quite 
certain that, as years rolled on and 
guilds sprang up in every village, they 
acted as bankers for the guild men. 
But there must have been many per- 
sons who belonged to .no guild, some 
because they were of loose life and such 
asno guild would enroll, others because 
they were landless folks who had no 
settled place of abode. It was danger- 
ous to carry specie on the person in 
those days. 

There were many Robin Hoods abroaé 
who had no scruples as to robbing the 
poor as well as the rich. To the weak 
the only course that was open, if they 
could not deposit their coin in the 
hands of some trustworthy neighbor, 
was to bury it inthe earth. This is 
the explanation of the numerous 
hoards of coin which have turned up 
from time to time from the thirteenth 
century to the present time. 











MOUNTAIN SICKNESS. 
Why Climbers of Mountains Suffer Dis- 
tress at a Certain Elevation. 

A French scientist hasannounced the 
result of experiments to determine the 
real cause of mountain sickness—a 
complaint that seizes many mountain 
climbers, and which may be said to 
correspond with sea sickness. It has 
recently been proposed to bore a tun- 
nel from the base to the summit of the 
Jungfrau, a distance of 12,000 feet, and 
to install therein a great passenger 
elevator, but warnings of the dreaded 
mountain sickness, which it is said 
would surely make the tourist repent 
his temerity, have brought the project 
toa standstill. Struck by the fact 
that mountain climbers are affected at 
an elevation of about 9,000 feet, while 
aeronauts can without trouble ascend 
to double that height, the scientist con- 
cluded that muscular fatigue has some- 
thing todo with it. He accordingly 
placed under a bell jar two guinea 
pigs, of whom one had to work a wheel 
while the other was at rest. The air 
of the bell jar was then progressively 
exhausted. At a pressure equivalent 
to 9,000 feet the climbing guinea pig 
showed signs of distress, and at 14,000 
feet he renounced the struggle and re- 
mained lying on his back. The other 
guinea pig, however, appeared quite 
| comfortable up toan elevation of 18,- 
000 feet, and his condition became seri- 
ous only ata height of 24,000 feet. 








Highest Windmill in the World. 

A windmill of somewhat remarkable 
proportions, and placed upon a tower 
which is said to be the highest ever 
erected for that purpose, has been put 
up by A. J. Vorcoran upon the property 
of Prescott Hall Butler, at St. James, 
a * Several windmills of equal 
power had been previously erected by 
Mr. Corcoran, but upon towers not ex- 
ceeding 125 feet high, while the pres- 
ent tower is 190 feet high. This was 
done because the spring from which it 
was desired to pump water was upon 
the beach and at times covered by the 
tide, the ground rising rapidly from 
this point, so that it was necessary to 
raise the wheel toa very considerable 
height in order that it might be above 
all obstructions within 1,000 feet from 
it. Twenty barrels of concrete, forty 
barrels of cement, 20,000 bricks, 42,000 
feet of Georgia pine and more than six 
tons of bolts, washers and iron plates 
were used in its construction. The 
mill that surmounts this tower is 22} 
feet in diameter and pumps water 
through 6,000 feet of pipe to a height 
of 223 feet. It delivers water toa res- 
ervoir of a capacity for 65,000 gallons, 
which it has filled in two days. 





Saving One Fare. 

Getting into a third-class carriage at 
a suburban station, a gentleman found 
the only other occupant was a travel 
ing minstrel with a large harp ina 
green baize covering. Presently the 
station where tickets were taken was 
reached, and as the train journeyed on 
the gentleman was startled at hearing 
a sort of ,muffied whisper issue appar 
ently from the harp. Seeing him look 
ing rather curiously at it, the man in 
charge of it remarked: “I’m sure you 
are a gentleman who won't cause 
trouble. The fact is, when I haven't 
made much money it comes cheaper 
for my little girl to travel with the 
harp;” and, hastily undoing the baize 
covering, out stepped a business-like 
young damsel of about ten.—' =“ 





Bearing-Down Feeling. 

The portrait presented licre 
is that of Mrs. J. M. Bender, 
who lives on the old York 
Road at Nicetown, Pa. She 
has been for many years in 
very poor 
health. 

She had 
falling of 
> the womb, 

causing 
that bear- 
ing down 
feeling and 
other 
{\ forms of 
female 
weakness, with headache, se- 
vere backache, pains all over 
her body, and serious kidney 
trouble. 

Her blood was insuch a bad 
state that physicians said she 
had dropsy. Nearly discour- 
aged she tried Lydia E. Pink. 
ham's Vegetable Compound, 
and to her great surprise it 
made her a well woman. She 
now wishes to tell women all 
over the world to take the Veg- 
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JOB PRINTING. 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


-~HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Many 


-THEIR~ 


Job Printing Office 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 


Experienced Foreman, 


They are now Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, ROOK 


~—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printeu with Care and Accuracy, 


We do not undertake to compet 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Wor 


AT FAIR PRICES. 
Orders by Mail Promptly ‘Attended Ih 


BADGER & MANLEY, 
Williams Block, Water St, 


Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge. 
AUGUSTA, ME. 
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